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Adult Teacher to Get New Look 


Beginning with the October, 1960, issue, ADULT TEACHER 
will be different. Sixteen pages will be added, bringing the total 
pages to 64, The cover will be modern and attractive. The gen- 
eral features of the cover will be as usual, but the design will 
be completely new. 


The format of ADULT TEACHER will be different, too. The 
curriculum section will be printed in three columns. Illustrations 
will be used freely and with increased effectiveness. 


All the teaching helps will be enlarged. The space allotted 
for the additional resource material for the Adult Bible Course 
will be doubled. Advanced Studies will have more space. Adult 
Fellowship Series will contain more material. A new section will 
be introduced in the International Lesson Series. It will be “The 
Scripture Explained” and will be an exegetical section on the 
printed passage for each session. 


The magazine section will contain more articles that can be 
used by teachers as additional resource material. In addition, 
there will be articles on better teaching methods, group dy- 
namics, churchmanship, theology, and related areas. 


We think you will like the new ADULT TEACHER. Watch for 
it next month. 


(Cover, The Methodist Building, Washington, D.C.; photograph 
by Harris and Ewing) 
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By C. A. BOWEN 





For the sake of our weaker brethren, for the 
sake of impressionable children, for the sake of 
the underprivileged inhabitants of our slums, for 
the sake of the earth’s hungry and impoverished 
masses, for the sake of a generation that needs 
all the wits it has—and some it has yet to find! 
—to face life in this atomic era, for the sake of 
God and conscience, we must enlist the loyal 
devotion of heart, hand, and head in the fight for 
temperance. The plight of man demands it. The 
worship of God compels it.” 1 

To many persons a careful study of the Bible 
does not reveal a hard and fast regulation for 
abstinence from alcohol. But its underlying teach- 
ings uncover certain basic principles of living to 
which a Christian commits himself. 


THE CHRISTIAN GOSPEL 


e The gospel calls persons to a life of goodness. 
It calls upon individual Christians to live in 
keeping with God’s will. When this demand is 
faced, immediately a definite implication comes 





1 Should Christians Drink? by Everett Tilson; Abingdon Press, 
1957; pp. 58-59. 


Dr. Bowen was, before his retirement, Editor of Church 
School Publications of The Methodist Church. 








to light. A person who seeks to follow Jesus 
Christ cannot fail to consider the possible effect 
on the good life—his own and that of his friends— 
not only of the use of intoxicating liquor but also 
of efforts to increase the use of intoxicants. 

What are the signs of Christian living? The 
New Testament lists some of them: love, joy, 
peace, patience, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
gentleness, self-control (Galatians 5: 22-23); what- 
ever is true, honorable, just, pure, lovely, gracious 
(Philippians 4:8). And on the opposite side are 
those things to be avoided: falsehood, anger, 
stealing, evil talk, bitterness, wrath, clamor, 
slander, malice, immorality, impurity, covetous- 
ness, filthiness, silly talk, drunkenness, debauch- 
ery (Ephesians 4:25 through 5:18). 

Walter Winchell quotes from Louella Parsons’ 
line: “When I drink just one martini, I am very 
charming to the people I loathe and perfectly 
horrible to those I love.” 2 Even slight intoxica- 
tion often makes it difficult to show “peace, pati- 
ence, kindness.” 

e The gospel insists on the infinite value of every 
person. Jesus showed this in his dealings with 


2In Winchell’s column for December 12, 1956. 








persons. In effect he said: “You are of more value 
to your heavenly Father than the birds that he 
feeds and the flowers and grass that he clothes.” 
“Take heart, my son” (to a paralytic). “To feed 
a hungry man, even on the sabbath, is more 
important than keeping the rules and regulations 
about observing the sabbath properly.” “See that 
you do not despise one of these little ones.” He 
had compassion on the people in the crowds. 

Our Christian teaching puts high value on 

each person as a child of God. It opposes any- 
thing that would degrade him or would limit 
his development as a child of God or would ob- 
struct him in the fullest fellowship with God as 
his father. It deplores any conception that would 
look upon a person as simply another sales op- 
portunity or that would ignore the consequences 
of a way of life that would crowd God out. 
e The gospel points Christians to brotherhood. 
This idea is closely related to other Christian 
teachings. All men are brothers because they are 
children of God; so says the gospel. In the deepest 
sense all of us belong to the family of God. We 
belong to one another. We should work for the 
good of one another. The children of God should 
unite their strength and share their sufferings. 
They form an abiding fellowship. 

The secular attitude toward drinking empha- 
sizes a far different type of fellowship. The flow- 
ing bowl produces jolly good fellows for a time, 
and then the party and the fellowship break up. 
The attitude that justifies the sale of alcohol as 
a commendable business even though it makes 
much of its profit out of capitalizing upon human 
weakness stands in sharp contrast to the teach- 
ing and spirit of the Christian gospel. 

Dr. Tilson puts this matter in forceful words: 

“When God’s children wander astray, he can 
no more forget them than the shepherd can for- 
get his lost sheep. Though the ninety and nine 
remain secure in faith and righteousness, God 
goes forth in search of the one who is not... . 

“Does not this principle have special relevance 
for Christians active in the cause of temperance? 
Does it not warn us against the temptation of 
becoming so preoccupied in the war against the 
traffic in alcohol that we become indifferent to 
its victims? ... 


“Love inserts itself into the plight of others. 
It thrusts its own shoulders under the weight of 
their troubles and burdens. On the cross Jesus 
did just that. . . . From all eternity man’s sin 
had cost God deep pain and genuine agony... . 

“If that is what sin does to God, Christians 
have a powerful incentive to help their neighbors 
avoid it. They have ample motive for removing 
from the path of their brothers every temptation 
to evil, be it power or pride, ambition or al- 
cohol.” 3 


® Should Christians Drink? pages 81-83. 
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CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES RELATED TO DRINKING 


e Christianity proposes meeting life on the basis 
of Christlike decisions. Much of the use of alco- 
hol is related to the drinker’s desire to escape 
from difficult situations. But this is, of course, 
not a solution but an evasion—and only a tem- 
porary one. It is an easy way out that ends up 
where it began. 

The Christian approach is to face up to life’s 

difficulties and to apply to them the resources 
and insights available from our faith, looking 
toward achieving a real and lasting solution. This 
will mean that genuine concern for weaker 
brothers will cause us to try to help them find a 
better solution than the unrealistic one of losing 
oneself in a fantasy land. 
e Christianity stands for the conservation and 
full use of human resources. It stands for the 
right of every human being to develop to his 
highest personal stature. He has a right to move 
up the ladder of existence to the higher levels 
of moral living. 

How does alcohol affect human beings engaged 
in this struggle? Does it stunt the development of 
the higher capacities? Does it affect persons at 
their points of weakness, at times when they 
face difficulties? A Christian must set the Chris- 
tian standard beside both the secular attitude 
toward drinking and the prevailing character of 
the traffic in alcohol. Is there a clash and con- 
flict between them? 

e Christianity stands for the protection of the 
innocent against unnecessary danger or harm. 
One of the most serious charges against the use 
of alcohol is what it does to the innocent by- 
stander. This may be the children, the wife or 
husband, the parents of the excessive drinker. 
It may be a family that is wiped out on the high- 
way by a drinking driver. Drinking drivers an- 
nually cause the death of more people than live in 
a city the size of Annapolis, Maryland. 

e Christianity stands against the use of resources 
for luxuries in a world where many people are 
ill-housed, ill-clothed, and ill-fed. We live in a 
world in which victims of ignorance and poverty 
are asking why they must continue in their ig- 
norance and poverty when people in other parts 
of the world have bread enough and to spare. 
Why should great quantities of grain and other 
commodities be turned into beverage alcohol— 
forgetting its intoxicating aspect and thinking 
only of its complete uselessness? How can we as 
Christian people justify this enormous waste of 
food in the face of malnutrition and even starva- 
tion in some parts of the world? 

e The Christian ideal for vocation cannot con- 
done one’s giving his talents and energies to the 
creation and sale of a socially destructive product. 
We now tell our youth that their everyday occu- 
pations are channels through which they can 
express their Christian discipleship. We say to 














Dr. Bowen 


them that a good electrician or airplane pilot is 
serving God as truly in his vocation as is a 
minister in his. But—one criterion for a vocation 
for a Christian must be its socially constructive 
nature. 

Dr. Tilson raises this question: “Can you spend 
your talents and abilities for God in the traffic in 
beverage alcohol? Would you encourage your 
child to seek God’s will in this business? Can you 
imagine a man proudly telling the Lord God he 
spent his life distilling liquor, mixing drinks, or 
even serving them? Or a person thanking God for 
directing him out of the ministry into a brew- 
ery?” 4 


Tue Case ror ToTAL ABSTINENCE 


What does all this bring us to conclude about 
moderate drinking as compared to total absti- 
nence? Albion Roy King has summarized the 
arguments carefully: 

“There are ... four good reasons . . . which 


ee 


* Work cited, page 104. 





Tim Harden 
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make a strong case for total abstinence from al- 
cohol as an ethical principle. First, strict moder- 
ate drinking has no great value which makes a 
serious deprivation for the person who does not 
drink. . . . the basic motivations for which people 
acquire the habit tend to carry them ‘beyond 
moderation into the areas of hazard. Second, 
while moderation is possible for many individuals 
who drink for minor and incidental reasons, the 
possibility of a moderate society seems as remote 
as a Utopian dream; it takes into consideration 
neither the nature of alcoholic motivations nor the 
conditions of modern life. Third, the principle of 
social responsibility requires that we assume a 
strenuous concern for the influence of our habits 
and it involves every person who spends his 
money for drink in the degradation caused by 
the liquor business and its institutions. Fourth, 
the non-drinker is in a stronger position to meet 
the crises of human existence.” 5 


5 From Basic Information on Alcohol, by Albion Roy King; Cor- 


-nell College Press, 1958, pages 142-48. Used by permission of the 


author. 
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The BIBLE— 


Two Thousand 


G) 


SIRENS wail; wave after wave of bombers come 
to hurl down destruction. 

The time is early World War II. The blitz is on. 
London shudders under the impact. Everywhere 
people draw on reserves of courage and religious 
inspiration to carry on. 

In a corrugated-iron shelter, replacement for 
a bombed-out church, an Anglican vicar makes 
a disheartening discovery. The younger members 
of his congregation turn to the Bible for strength 
and courage, many for the first time. But a large 
number of them have trouble understanding it. 
The world’s greatest source of inspiration is 
denied them. 
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Air raids or no, Vicar J. B. Phillips began 
working on a solution. Every few days he took 
the original Greek text of some New Testament 
passage and translated it into modern everyday 
English. Then he read the passages in simple 
modern words at special meetings. 

There wasn’t any doubt that the Bible was 
reaching his hearers as never before. They under- 
stood. They warmed to it. They were comforted. 

Actually Phillips was answering a need that 
has cropped up many times in the long history of 
the Bible. 

The Old Testament began as a book of the peo- 
ple, written in the people’s language—Hebrew. 
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Years Later 


When Hebrew declined as an everyday language, 
Aramaic and Greek versions were introduced, 
ensuring a universal understanding. 

Originally written in Greek, early versions of 
the New Testament were translated into Syriac, 
Gothic, Ethiopic, Armenian, and Slavic. 

By the end of the second century Latin had 
become the official church language. The ancient 
Latin version of the Bible became standard, fol- 
lowed by the Vulgate version. 

Because few people could read Latin, aside 
from priests and scholars, the text became known 
only through retelling. The common folk were 
compelled to go to the clergy to learn its con- 
tent, to experience its inspiration. 

This situation did not last. Especially in Eng- 
land improvised, folk-song translations sung by 
pious minstrels found their way into the common 
language and into wider understanding. 

By 1382 a complete Bible appeared in English, 
but its circulation was limited. In those days 
each book was a manuscript, painfully copied by 
hand. The invention of printing changed the pic- 
ture. When another major English-language Bible 
translation appeared in the sixteenth century, 
thousands of copies became available. 

But the greatest achievement in English-lan- 
guage Bibles came with the King James Version 
in 1611. To settle differences in meanings of 
previous translations, King James had commis- 
sioned fifty-four scholars from Cambridge, West- 
minster, and Oxford to unravel the text. 

Going over previous translations in many lan- 
guages—collating, verifying—teams of scholars 
turned section after section into the common 
tongue. In the process they also managed to give 
the Bible a poetic beauty it had seldom known 
in any version. The English Bible took its place 
among the world’s greatest literary achievements. 

In the words of Macaulay, it was “a book 
which, if everything else in our language should 
perish, would alone suffice to show the extent of 
its beauty and power.” 

But beauty alone was not enough. For one 
thing, ordinary language kept changing. Under- 
standing still lagged. The improvements that came 
did not completely solve the problems of ancient, 
obscure phrases that still clung to the texts. 

A search for the solution to this problem chal- 
lenged J. B. Phillips. He kept on with his transla- 
tion of New Testament passages through the war 
and after. Many prominent scholars and church- 


Mr. Phillips 


men encouraged him to go ahead with the entire 
New Testament. 

Phillips did. By 1947 he had translated all the 
Epistles. These were published. A translation of 
the Gospels was completed by 1952. This was 
followed by two other portions of the New Testa- 
ment: The Young Church in Action (Acts; 1955) 
and The Book of Revelation (1957). , 

As each volume was published, enthusiasm for 
his work rose. Not only young people but also 
adults were aided to a better understanding of 
the Bible. Over 800,000 copies of these early 
works were sold. 

To meet the demand Phillips decided to have all 
the works published in one volume. Called The 
New Testament in Modern English, it was pub- 
lished in 1958 by The Macmillan Company. 

What makes the Phillips work so appealing? 
One critic puts it this way: “Rather than a trans- 
lation, it is a paraphrase. . .. There is great 
value in such a paraphrase. Familiar renderings 
may lull the mind; a fresh reading may startle 
it,” 

From Phillips’ viewpoint the problem is sim- 
pler: “A book of the New Testament will never 
live ... unless the style and form of the language 
is appreciated by the reader of the day.” 

Whatever the case, his publisher reports that 
never before had they received so many requests 


to quote from a single book. 


1 Available from Cokesbury stores. $6. 













Mr. Alexander 


Many poets have sung about the highway 
along which pilgrims trudge toward “the city 
which has foundations.” More than one wit has 
quipped that this, more than any freeway, needs 
the zealous services of a friendly, helpful patrol- 
man. 

Officer Paul H. Alexander, of the California 
Highway Patrol, took the idea seriously. In 1953, 
after seventeen years on the highways, he ex- 
changed his uniform for a robe and stepped out 
of his prowl car into the pulpit of the community 
Methodist Church in Imperial Beach. 

“It was quite an adjustment for all the family,” 
confesses Olive Alexander. “But after these years 
as a minister’s wife, I can’t think of anyone with 
whom I’d even consider changing places. 

“Since we answered God’s call, our lives have 
been full. Never before have either of us known 
such real joy and satisfaction as we’ve had from 
serving God among the wonderful people to whom 
he has sent us.” 

Some veteran church workers would have 
thrown up their hands in dismay at the problems 
faced in Imperial Beach in San Diego County. 
Like other resort towns, it has big seasonal 
variations of population. Nearby naval installa- 
tions are so prominent in the life of the region 
that most constituents of the church spend only 
a few months in residence. 

Fifty persons appeared to hear Paul Alexander 
the day he preached his first sermon. “It was a 
thrilling but a humbling experience,” he recalls. 
“Many times since then, as I have stepped into 
the pulpit, I have been struck by the enormity 
of the calling.” 

With even more zeal than he had used in help- 


* Information for this article was furnished by the Department 
of Ministerial Education, Division of Educational Institutions of 
the Board of Education of The Methodist Church. 





Dr. GARRISON is pastor of Roberts Park Methodist Church, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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God’s 
Highway 
Patrolman’® 


By WEBB B. GARRISON 


ing keep highways safe, the new minister dug 
into the task of guiding men and women in their 
religious quest. Membership of this church has 
grown from 90 to 270. In a community of young 
families the church serves a large number of non- 
Methodist children. Church-school attendance 
now averages about 260; it has at times averaged 
as high as 325. 

Problems in staffing the various programs of 
the church are obvious. “In a sense,” says Pastor 
Alexander, “we faced some of the same difficulties 
that confront military families themselves. There 
are many moves, long separations, and a rather 
unsettled way of life.” 

Remembering his own hitch in the Navy twenty 
years ago, Mr. Alexander found a special thrill 
in working with young men in uniform and with 
their wives and children. 

Lack of formal training and education proved 
something of a handicap to Paul Alexander when 
he first began service in his new role. Through 
correspondence and attendance at special sum- 
mer schools for approved supply pastors, he 
completed the in-service course of study and was 
ordained a local elder. In 1959 Mr. Alexander 
was assigned to Capitol Methodist Church, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

“Brother Alexander’s record actually says 
something to Methodists in every section of the 
nation,” says J. Richard Spann, who administers 
the program of in-service training for the General 
Board of Education. “Here was an eager, dedi- 
cated man who wanted to offer his talents to God 
through The Methodist Church but who was 
keenly aware of his limitations. He has greatly 
increased his own capacity to serve through his 
work in the course of study. 

“Every congregation served by an accepted 
supply pastor will profit from helping him attend 
the summer school that serves his region.” 








THE ADULT COUNCIL 


ADULT LEADERS | 











THE evaluation session in May and the one on 
planning in June should have paved the way for 
rounding out the church year at this meeting with 
creative ideas for the future. Suggested items for 
this month are: 

1. The functioning of the council 

2. Leadership-training program 

3. Recreation, creative activities 

4, Study program 

5. Vocations for young adults 

Obviously these five items make too large an 
order for one council meeting. Consider those 
most crucial in your situation. 

1. A committee may come prepared to review 
ways in which the adult council has helped vari- 
ous adult groups’ in the church function more 
effectively together and as separate units. 

Was a sense of common purpose achieved 
throughout the adult division? If not, what seems 
to be the cause? Is there a growing sense of unity 
between the adult division and adult groups in 
other phases of the church program? Are new 
groupings or working procedures indicated? 

What about time schedules? Are some persons 
ignored in the present setup of meeting times? 

In what way can the council function more 
effectively to serve all the adults of the church? 

2. Last month the council may have heard re- 
ports from persons attending summer leadership- 
training enterprises. What steps are under way 
for local training sessions this fall? Can persons 
trained this summer be used in special ways to 
help them develop their skills further? 

What about some sessions on group discussion 
techniques, use of audio-visuals and flat pictures, 
adult psychology, or other areas of need? The 
church-school hour or other periods might be 
used for this. Resources for Adult Groups, 
4412-BE (free), Forecast (free), Understanding 
Ourselves as Adults, by Paul B. Maves (Abingdon 
Press, $2) ,1 will be useful materials. 

3. In studying the recreational program, the 
council should take a careful look at the work 
life of the church’s adults—both in types of em- 
ployment and in daily work schedule. Are some 
persons in jobs demanding excessive physical 
exertion? Are some required to make great 
mental effort; to work under tension; to work at 
menial, seemingly unrewarding tasks? Are others 
lonely, bored with long days of empty routine? 
How can the program of recreation and creative 
arts help persons find real relaxation, genuine 
release of spirit, deep renewal of personality and 
physical strength, new insights, meaningful re- 
lationships? 





1 These three publications may be ordered from the Cokesbury 
store serving your region. 

















Guidance for the 


Adult Division 


Ewing Galloway 


What resources are available to enrich and 
broaden the program? Are library, classrooms, 
fellowship center, craft areas, and other facilities 
properly equipped? What recommendations 
should the council make to the commission on 
education for strengthening this program? What 
specific steps should the council take? 

4, Especially at the beginning of a church 
year the council should carefully consider the 
study program of the past year and of the coming 
year. Every group should bring a review and 
evaluation of the previous year’s study activities 
and suggestions for the future. 

Is the adult division ready for an elective study 
series in which all persons may share without 
reference to present class affiliation? If not, what 
intermediate steps may be taken to work toward 
such a flexible plan? 

Has leadership for study and discussion been 
developed? Are members being helped in exer- 
cising their leadership function within their 
groups rather than leaning on their teachers? 

5. An ever-recurring concern of the adult 
council must be a concept of Christian vocation. 
Young adults should be challenged not only to 
make their daily work a Christian calling but 
also to consider using their special skills in full- 
time service in the church. (See Edwin Tewks- 
bury’s article in Adult Student.) Plan to present 
such a challenge to your members. 





Staff Personnel 


These persons are members of the staff of 
the Department of Christian Education of 
Adults, P. O. Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Robert S. Clemmons, director 

Doris P. Dennison 

Allen J. Moore 

Virginia Stafford 

Edwin F. Tewksbury 

















ADVANCED STUDIES 









Leader’s Suggestions by Harvey H. Potthoff 





Of Stars and Men, by Harlow Shapley 


Tus is the third month in a quarter’s study 
based on Of Stars and Men, by Harlow Shapley. 

These units in “Advanced Studies” are planned 
for adult groups who want a less structured, 
more challenging study than is provided in some 
other curriculum materials. A guide for readers 
will be found in Adult Student. 


p> Looking Back and Ahead 

This month we come to the final part of our 
study of Harlow Shapley’s book Of Stars and 
Men. 

We began in July with a consideration of some 
basic ideas set forth by Shapley concerning the 
nature of our physical universe. We learned of 
the vastness of the universe and man’s orientation 
in space, time, matter, and energy. We studied the 
interrelatedness of the various parts of the uni- 
verse, including man’s kinship with the world 
about him. The high probability of life on other 
planets was considered. Finally, the question was 
raised as to man’s response to an expanding uni- 
verse. 

Last month (August) we asked whether our 
newer knowledge of the universe has any implica- 
tions for our understanding of God. It was pointed 
out that through the centuries men have often 
grown in their thoughts of God as they have come 
into new knowledge and experience. Could that 
be true today? 

This month we shall ask if our newer under- 
standings of the universe throw any light on man 
himself and on the human situation. 


> Topic: The Doctrine of Man 

Many centuries ago the psalmist asked, “What 
is man that thou art mindful of him?” And a 
Greek philosopher gave the counsel, “Know thy- 
self.” In our own time we are learning more of 
the importance of man’s self-image. What we 
think about ourselves—our nature, our human 
situation, our possibilities—all profoundly influ- 
ence us. 

Christianity has had a great deal to say about 
man. Not all theologians have agreed on certain 
fundamental issues (such as the degree of his 
freedom or goodness), but all have agreed that 
Christian theology must include some theory 
about the nature of man and the human situation. 
Theories of salvation have insisted that there 
are realities from which man needs to be de- 


Dr. Porrnorr is professor of Christian theology, The Liff 
School of Theology, Denver, Colorado. 
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livered and that there are goods and goals that 
are possible for man through a new relationship 
with God. Such time-honored theological doctrines 
as sin, forgiveness, conversion, and redemption 
have all implied certain understandings of man 
and his situation. 

Allowing for differences of opinion in the his- 
tory of Christian thought, we may say that sev- 
eral profound convictions about man have been 
persistent in Christian history: Man is created by 
God; he is born for fellowship with God; he 
finds his highest good in oneness with God (in 
love of God and neighbor); he has been endowed 
with freedom; in the misuse of freedom he sins 
and “misses the mark” of his rightful relation- 
ship with God, falling into spiritual death; man 
is unable to work out his own salvation without 
divine resources; God makes a new life and hope 
available to man through the life, ministry, death, 
and continuing presence of Jesus Christ in the 
lives of men; the life of God in the soul of man 
brings about “a new creation,” showing forth 
man’s spiritual dimensions as a creature of God 
and leading man into a “more excellent way” 
marked by faith, hope, and love. 

Christianity has long pointed to the complex 
nature of man and his situation—bound and free; 
possessing rational and moral powers and yet 
capable of terrible inhumanity and destruction; 
prone to self-centeredness and yet capable of co- 
operation, dedication, and self-sacrifice. Chris- 
tian theology is still endeavoring to probe deeper 
into the mysteries of this creature called man. 

We cannot hope to find answers to many of our 
deepest questions about man in a book dealing 
for the most part with the nature of the physical 
universe. However, Shapley does give us a sci- 
entist’s view of the physical universe in which 
man lives. Whatever relevance Christian values 
may have for the present life of man, they must 
come to expression in man’s life in this particular 
universe. Much of what Shapley has to say has 
some bearing on our view of man. 


p> A Suggested Procedure 

There is no substitute for a reading of Shapley’s 
book if we are to get the most from this series 
of discussions. If members of the group have not 
read the book, they should be encouraged to do 
so. Those who have read the book might well 
reread the last chapter, “What Should Be the 
Human Response?” This raises some issues with 
which we are now concerned. 

The current issue of Adult Student carries a 








summary of some of Shapley’s main conclusions 
concerning man: (1) Man is a product of evolu- 
tionary processes at work in the universe. (2) 
Man is related to all creation. (3) Man is pe- 
ripheral in relation to the physical universe. (4) 
Man may share in the cosmic operation of growth. 
(5) Man may, at least in an important degree, 
choose his response to the human situation in an 
expanding universe. 

It is suggested that the discussion questions be 
considered one by one—along with such others as 
may emerge from the group. 

The purpose of these particular discussions is 
not to come up with a final theology on which 
everyone can agree. Rather, it is to encourage 
discussion of certain theological questions in the 
light of modern scientific thought. Dean Willard 
Sperry once wrote, “Protestant theology needs 
nothing so much today as agreement upon a 
credible doctrine of man.” We may not find agree- 
ment, but we can see some of the major issues. 


I. Concerning evolution 

Some of the questions in Adult Student deal 
with the theory of evolution and its bearing on 
the doctrine of man. For a discussion of evolution 
from a scientifie point of view one might investi- 
gate Scientific American Reader (see July list- 
ing), A Hundred Years of Evolution, or Human 
Destiny (philosophical point of view). For theo- 
logical interpretations one might turn to Harris 
Franklin Rall’s Religion as Salvation or L. Harold 
DeWolf’s A Theology of the Living Church (see 
August listing). 

A point to be emphasized is that evolution does 
not mean only continuity with the past—it also 
implies the coming of the new and the distinctive. 


II. Man’s kinship with creation 

In a number of places Shapley turns to the 
theme of man’s linkage with all life and creation. 
Man is to be understood as a citizen of the natural 
world. Francis of Assisi was vividly aware of 
man’s kinship with the world about him. Albert 
Schweitzer has spoken of these matters in his 
discussion of reverence for life. (See his auto- 
biography, Out of My Life and Thought.) Richard 
Niebuhr says of our neighbor, “He is man and he 
is angel and he is animal and inorganic being, all 
that participates in being.” * 

It is well to bear in mind that there are real 
distinctions among the creatures of the earth, 
even though they are related. Man has powers and 
responsibilities of a spiritual kind. Christian faith 
sees man as a child of earth; it also sees him with 
= capacity for the ideal and for co-operation with 

od. 


III. Man’s place in creation 
Shapley makes much of the point that man is 


—— ee 
Richard Niebuhr, The Purpose of the Church and Its Ministry, 
Harper and Brothers, 1956; page 38. 








peripheral in relation to the vast physical uni- 
verse. This fact poses issues of fundamental im- 
portance. Does this mean that man is unimpor- 
tant? Does it mean that his life really does not 
make very much difference? 

In this space age a major contribution of re- 
ligious faith is in showing forth the dignity of 
man and his creative powers in a universe as 
vast as ours. From a Christian perspective the 
greatness of man is not a quantitative greatness— 
it is the greatness of showing forth the “image 
of God” in our time and place and responsibility. 

If it should turn out that life is widespread 
through the universe, as Shapley believes, this 
ought to be a cause for encouragement. It would 
indicate that life is truly important to the uni- 
verse as a whole. 


IV. Man and growth 

In some current theologies we find exceedingly 
discouraging views of man. He is pictured pri- 
marily in terms of his irrational and destructive 
features. 

An anomaly of the current religious scene is 
that at the very time some theologians are setting 
forth very pessimistic views of man, numerous 
scholars in other fields are coming forward with 
hopeful words about human nature. 

Gardner Murphy, director of research at the 
Menninger Foundation, writes, “An attitude be- 
coming a thoughtful, scientifically-oriented stu- 
dent of human nature is one of gratitude for the 
richness of its apparent possibilities.” 2 Gordon 
Allport speaks of man’s possibilities for growth 
in his book Becoming. Clyde Kluckholm, profes- 
sor of anthropology at Harvard University, writes, 
“... perhaps the greatest lesson which anthro- 
pology can teach is that of the boundless plasticity 
of ‘human nature.’ ” 4 

Obviously Shapley believes that man has it 
in him to conform “to the cosmic theme of 
Growth.” (See chapter 10.) It might be highly 
profitable for your group to discuss the nature of 
man’s limitations and his possibilities. In what 
areas can man significantly grow? What does 
Christian faith presuppose about man’s ‘growth 
potential? 


V. Man’s response 

A wise counselor once said that man needs 
to learn to live in an expanding universe not only 
physically but also psychologically and spiritual- 
ly. Mature religion is not utterly self-centered and 
primarily concerned with creature comfort. 
Rather, it is expressed in devotion to self-tran- 
scending values and in trust in the ultimate 
ground of our being. 


(Concluded on page 18) 


2 Gardner Murphy, Hwman Potentialities; Basic Books, Inc., 1958; 
page 12. 

3 Gordon W. Allport, Becoming; Yale University Press. 

4 Clyde Kluckholm, Mirror for Man; Premier Books, 1957; page 
213. 
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THE WISDOM LITERATURE (Concluded) 
















Bible 


ADULT 
BIBLE COURSE 


Use with Adult Bible Course 


Tm Harden 


Tue word “Ecclesiastes” is not the name of a 
man. In fact it is not a noun but a participle; “one 
who speaks to an assembly” is its generally ac- 
cepted meaning. 

“Ecclesiastes” describes a function. It was once 
thought that King Solomon fulfilled this function 
by assembling the people and speaking to them. 
He was thought to be the “preacher” who had 
searched out the meaning of human experience 
and had instructed his subjects according to his 
wisdom. Most scholars in our day, however, agree 
that Solomon was not the author of this work. 

The Book of Ecclesiastes was probably written 
around 200 s.c. This was an age of Hellenizers. 

As Alexander the Great (356-323 B.c.) set out 
to build a world empire, he had a special dream. 
He wanted to Hellenize (Greekize) all the world. 
He wanted everyone to speak one language 
(Greek) and to know Greek philosophy, art, 
drama, science, and sports. As a result of the 
movement he started, we find scores of beautiful 
gymnasia, theaters, amphitheaters, baths, and 
buildings throughout the Bible lands. 

Many of these were built by the Romans, but 
the Romans built under the influence of the 
Greeks. Herod the Great is an example of a 
Jewish king who tried to Hellenize his people 
during the Roman rule. 

If Ecclesiastes had been written after 165 B.c., 
it could not have been accepted as Scripture. For 
Antiochus Epiphanes IV, who reigned in Syria 
from 175 to 164 B.c., came to Palestine intending 
to force Hellenism on the people. 

This Greek ruler outlawed Judaism—declaring 
the death penalty against any person found read- 
ing the Torah (the Law), practicing dietary re- 
strictions, or observing other Jewish rules and 
ceremonies. In 165 B.c. Jewish leaders known as 
the Maccabeans won independence from these 
Greek rulers and founded the Hasmonaean dy- 
nasty. This independence lasted for about one 
hundred years—until Pompey came in 63 B.c. 
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By HORACE R. WEAVER 





Can Learning 


Satisfy? 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


It was shortly before the coming of Antiochus 
Epiphanes IV that the author of Ecclesiastes 
wrote. His purpose seems to have been to harmo- 
nize the tenets of Judaism with those of Greek 
philosophy (especially Stoicism). His was the 
first attempt to weave these two patterns of 
thinking into one fabric. Philo and the writer of 
the Wisdom of Solomon were to do this, and with 
much greater success, in a later period. 


THE writer of Ecclesiastes pretended that he was 
Solomon, so his confessions are to some extent 
fictitious. For example, 2:4-11 is a picture of 
Solomon’s legendary wealth and glory—not a 
recital of the writer’s personal experiences. 

Apparently the author was wealthy, however, 
for he had means for travel and for the luxuries 
of life. He may have visited in such faraway 
places as Alexandria in Egypt. He may well have 
known such stories as the Egyptian “Song of the 
Harpist” and, possibly, the Babylonian Gilgamesh 
Epic. Both these stories urged men to enjoy life 
here and not to wait for a hereafter since the 
present is all one can be sure of. 

There is some evidence that the author was 
influenced by a Greek writer named Theognis. 
Many of his phrases are accurate translations of 
Greek expressions. 

It seems strange that a book so filled with the 
meaninglessness of life should receive acceptance 
as Scripture alongside such a work as Amos. Amos 
believed that God was the Lord of history and that 
his purposes would be achieved. He was sure that 
justice would ultimately prevail. 

Ecclesiastes was accepted as canonical by the 
Jewish scholars at the Council of Jamnia in 90 
A.D. Probably it was accepted because of the pious 
sentences that some fine saint had inserted into 
the original writing. Otherwise, it hardly would 
have been approved. 

Perhaps the best way for Christians to approach 
this book is to face its pessimism, recognize its 
failures, and by contrast see the glory of faith as 
revealed in Christ Jesus, our Lord. 


Adult Bible Course 








September 11: 
Is Pleasure Enough? 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THOUGH we sometimes think of the writer of 
Ecclesiastes as a preacher, we should not think 
of this book as a series of sermons. We are not 
reaching down into a preacher’s sermon barrel. 
Rather, we should think of this book as a ram- 
bling lecture on the meaning of life as seen 
through the eyes of a pessimistic professor of 
wisdom. 

The “professor” could see no thread that knit 
the centuries together—indeed, no thread that 
knit the days and years into a pattern for an 
individual life. His teachings were moved by faith 
in the Greeks’ conception of fate rather than by 
the prophet’s belief in divine purpose. 

The Hebrews of Old Testament times believed 
that their lot after death was mere existence that 
could hardly be called living. In this respect the 
Egyptians were far ahead of them. The Egyptians 
believed that if a man obeyed the laws written 
in The Book of the Dead—such as not committing 
adultery, not lying, not stealing or murdering— 
his soul (ka) would pass on to the next world. 
Many men were good because they believed that 
the gods had planned the world so that good men 
would receive a good life hereafter. 

Our Hebrew “professor,” the cynic, evidently 
did not believe in life after death. Death ends it 
all, he claimed! In this respect men and animals 
are alike—they all return to dust (3:19-21). 

The cynic believed in God in a general way. 
He knew that God had made all things accord- 
ing to his plan, but he didn’t believe that any 
man knew or could know the plan of God. For 
all practical considerations life was devoid of 
purpose. God was far removed from human life; 
his ways were inscrutable to man; and with man’s 
death all his highest ideals came to an end. 


We NEED to examine this view seriously, for 
many churchmen believe this today. Is life 
without purpose? Suppose God’s purpose was to 
create a world in which would be born creatures 
who could reason and distinguish between good 
and evil, true and false, beautiful and ugly, holy 
and secular. Suppose God formed eur world in 
order to develop creatures in whom would reside 
values such as truth, beauty, justice, love, holi- 
ness. Is it likely that he would permit death to 
destroy the very things he wanted to create? 
All values reside only in minds. A broomstick 
never thinks of truth, nor does a cat discuss the 
beautiful symmetry of a maple tree, nor do horses 





concern themselves over a wayward filly. Only 
human beings have such capacities. Man is more 
than beast. The cynic of the Old Testament is 
wrong. So is the cynic of our day. 

One major reason for believing in immortality 
is the fact that values exist only in minds and 
spirits. If death has the last word, then death 
destroys all value experience. With each man’s 
death that part of God’s dream is destroyed. 

If you believe in a good God, a Christlike God, 
you are forced to believe in immortality. For 
Christ revealed that God is a purposing God; he 
puts the greatest values on persons, not on things. 
His highest purposes are achieved through dedi- 
cated persons, not through inanimate things. 
These purposes cannot be realized within the life 
span of a man. A person dedicated to truth, beau- 
ty, goodness, and the knowledge of God requires 
more time than physical life permits to fully 
realize his personality. He needs immortality to 
fulfill God’s dream for him. 


THE apostle Paul’s basic reason for believing 
that Jesus was the Christ was that he believed 
Jesus was not dead but alive. We feel sorry for 
the cynic who feels that “there is no work or 
thought or knowledge or wisdom in Sheol, to 
which you are going” (9:10). If he had only 
known Christ! There is immortality, and it means 
life at its fullest. 

As Christians we claim that life has purpose, 
that we can see God’s design in the lives of the 
prophets and supremely in the life of Jesus. We 
should not simply “eat, drink, and be merry,” 
for man does not live by bread alone. He is a 
spirit, and his spirit needs nourishment that makes 
for eternal life. 

There is nothing like the hunger of a well-fed 
man who refuses the sense of duty. Men with full 
stomachs are often the hungriest people in a 
state. This “Solomon” ate well, dined with the 
best of wines and women, and was surrounded by 
the loveliest parks and buildings. But pleasures 
alone don’t meet the unrest in a man’s life. Note 
that in chapter 2 no word is given to high ideals 
and loyalty to goals. No word is uttered about a 
sense of obligation. No wonder the life of pleasure 
is empty! 

Such empty men need to be fed. Pleasures of 
the senses leave a longing, a hunger and thirst, 
that physical things cannot answer. Man is made 
for God and for Christlike living—where the 
sense of “I ought” dominates his life. 

It’s an interesting fact that he who seeks to 
find life through pleasures soon loses it. He who 
loses his life in helping others (the Supreme 
Other first) finds it. Money can’t buy everything. 

He who makes pleasure his life’s goal never 
knows the blessings described in the Beatitudes. 
Only those who have found meaning and purpose 
in the God Christ reveals are truly happy. Cynics 


‘need to become saints if they would truly live. 
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September 18: 
The Glory 


of Work and Fame 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE Book of Ecclesiastes is an accepted part of 
the Hebrew Bible of modern Judaism. It is still 
read as a part of the festival of the Feast of 
Booths. 

The Feast of Booths (or Tabernacles) is a fes- 
tival of gaiety, dancing, and singing. On the third 
day of this feast the Book of Ecclesiastes is read, 
apparently to draw the minds of the people away 
from their pleasures. It urges them to recognize 
that their joys are fleeting and that everything 
has its appointed time. It gives the major solemn 
note to the festive spirit. It teaches its readers 
that they should number their days and make 
those numbers count. 

The cynic has tried wisdom and pleasures but 
has not found meaning in life through them. In 
the passages for today’s study he tries work and 
fame but fails to find meaning here too. We can 
learn from these many failures what not to try 
for successful living. 

We have many counterparts of the cynic today. 
The “beatnik” attitude is typical of this approach 
to life. It holds that life has no real meaning, so 
the best thing to do is to sit down and write acid- 
etched verses about people and events we don’t 
like. 

The so-called French existentialists also believe 
life has little meaning. Many of them think that 
it is better to be dead than alive and still better 
not to have been born at all. They are only re- 
peating the thoughts of the cynic of our text: 
“better than both [the living and the dead] is he 
who has not yet been” (4:3). 

Some modern poets and dramatists feel the 
same way toward life. To them life is meaningless, 
and it would be better if they were dead or un- 
born. It is a philosophy of despair and futility. 
But society will never progress on this kind of 
nourishment. 


Our pessimistic author makes a statement typical 
of some modern cynics: “All toil and all skill in 
work come from a man’s envy ...” (4:4; italics 
mine). He seems to emphasize the words “all” and 
“envy.” According to this view, man never does 
anything good; he always has evil motives behind 
his actions. Everything, not just some things but 
everything, has evil motives; even giving a gift of 
flowers or candy to your loved ones is, they say, 
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motivated by selfishness. To be sure, some people 
are like this. But I know some who are not, thank 
God! The cynic is wrong. 

The cynic is correct, however, when he states 
that there is heartlessness in pride and power 
and hopelessness among the oppressed (4:1). 
Power, unmixed with love and faith, is a vicious 
thing. But he who stands on high places, holding 
great power with heartlessness, is one of the lone- 
liest of men. This is a terrible truth. But let-us 
note that all men of power are not lonely, for 
some have learned the secrets of Christian living. 
Some men of power are warmed by the hearts 
of those who have been lifted from hopelessness. 

The “preacher” who wrote this book has a 
challenging word to those of inordinate ambition: 
He who spends all his waking hours achieving 
money, property, and position will suddenly dis- 
cover that they were obtained “by their owner 
to his hurt” (5:13). Great ideals and causes are 
often sacrificed because a man’s ambitions are too 
small. The truly rich man is not one who has a 
bank full of money but one who is well attired 
with the jewels of the spirit. 

Contrast the loneliness of a man who lives only 
for himself with the situation of one who lives a 
life of thoughtfulness and concern for others. The 
latter enjoys a warmth of friendship, comfort, 
and security unknown to the overambitious. “A 
threefold cord is not quickly broken” writes the 
saintly corrector of the cynic (4:12). Co-operation 
among men will create a wonderful choir or 
church-school class or fellowship. Pride and ar- 
rogance on the part of even one person can be 
fatal to it. 


THE prophet Obadiah states a truth that I like 
to call the “boomerang of a deed.” He says: “As 
you have done, it shall be done to you.” If you 
are friendly, you will receive a smile; if you are 
spiteful, people will reply sarcastically to you; if 
you give to help an oppressed man, others will 
give to you in your time of need. Perhaps this 
is the meaning of the couplet: 


Cast your bread upon the waters, 
for you will find it after many days (11:1). 


The cynic cannot forget that “the days of dark- 
ness will be many” (11:8). Darkness overshadows 
the light for him. He wants young persons to have 
fun and enjoy themselves; yet as he watches their 
pleasure, he recalls his own youth such a few years 
ago. He concludes that even “youth and the dawn 
of life” are vanity. 

Old age is miserable for one who has found no 
purpose in life. But days of darkness can be set 
afire with the light of faith, hope, caring, and 
courage. Even sickbeds may reflect an aura of 
holiness. Darkness needs light to make a life. 
And we have seen the light in the face of Jesus 
Christ. 
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September 25: 
The Beginning 
and End of Wisdom 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Hrsrew wisdom literature is of two types: 
practical and theoretical. The wisdom literature 
of the Old Testament prior to the Babylonian 
exile (586 B.c.) was almost entirely practical. 

In this earlier period of Hebrew life men 
were not yet interested in such speculative ques- 
tions as the essential character of man or of 
nature or of God. Such theoretical wisdom started 
with the writing of the Book of Job, which prob- 
ably was Edomitic in origin. Possibly Job in- 
spired Second Isaiah’s conception of God as the 
Creator of the world. 

A century later, around 450 B.c., the writer of 
the Priestly Code wrote the magnificent story of 
creation in Genesis 1. Following his lead, theo- 
retical philosophy was expounded by the writers 
of some of the Psalms and Proverbs. 

Theoretical knowledge was influenced in large 
part by Egyptian writers. Sometime before 2000 
B.c. the Egyptian author of the “Admonitions for 
King Merikere” wrote that “He [God] made 
heaven and earth... .” In the fourteenth century 
B.c. the world’s first monotheist, Ikhnaton of 
Amarna fame, sang his conviction that Aton had 
created and was upholding all that exists. Portions 
of his “Hymn to Aton” are remarkably like parts 
of Psalms 104. 

Jewish literature first stated the doctrine of 
creation in the writing of Second Isaiah—about 
940 B.c. Amos had held that Yahweh was the Lord 
of history, but he did not give a definite doctrine 
of God as creator of the physical universe. 

Influences in speculative wisdom for the Jews 
were not confined to the Egyptians, however. 
Babylonia played a great part too. In the Baby- 
lonian myth of creation the god Marduk slew a 
dragon named Tiamat and cut her body in two. 
With one part he created the heavens; with the 
other he created the earth. Tiamat finds her way 
into the theoretical literature of the Old Testa- 
ment. She is called Rahab in Job 9:13; .26:12; 
Psalms 89:10; and Isaiah 51:9. “Leviathan” in 
Psalms 74: 13-14 and Isaiah 27:1 refers to the same 
dragon. These writers did not use these references 
literally but merely as figures of speech. They do 
show Babylonian influences, however. 

The Edomites, who lived directly south and 
east of the Dead Sea, brought theoretical thinking 
to the Jews in the Book of Job and the speculative 





passages found in Genesis 2 through 11. These 
writers were pessimistic and generally agnostic in 
attitude. Their skepticism finds its greatest ex- 
pression in Judaism in the Book of Ecclesiastes. 


BesiwEs the theoretical side of Hebrew wisdom 
there is what we may call practical wisdom. Its 
origins were rooted in Egypt too—especially its 
literary wisdom. Much of this writing was purely 
secular and had little consideration of ethics and 
religion. It was concerned with correct manners, 
proper respect, fidelity, and the art of living gra- 
ciously so as to be acceptable to the Pharaoh. 

Many Hebrew sages wrote in this same vein, 
as we have seen in Ecclesiastes. They felt that 
work, wealth, amusements, relaxation are the 
proper concerns of a wise man. They did not deal 
with the larger perspective of finding meaning in 
life as it is related to God’s eternal purposes. They 
simply provided practical maxims for successful 
living. (Occasionally this theme does appear in 
Ecclesiastes, but it represents the work of an 
editor whom Williams has called the “saint.”) 

Some early examples of practical wisdom are 
found in early folk proverbs, riddles, fables, and 
parables. We may illustrate each: 

An early proverb was “Like mother, like daugh- 
ter” (Ezekiel 16:44). Another was “Let not him 
that girds on his armor boast himself as he that 
puts it off” (1 Kings 20:11). An example of a 
riddle is that of Samson, found in Judges 14:14. 

Only two fables are found in the Old Testament, 
both dealing with plants: the fables of Jotham 
(Judges 9:7-21) and of King Jehoash (2 Kings 
14:9). The best example of an Old Testament 
parable is found in Isaiah 5:1-6, the song of the 
vineyard. 

It is worth repeating that earlier Hebrew wis- 
dom was practical, not theoretical. Speculative 
(theoretical) wisdom comes with the period of 
the Exile—with Job, Second Isaiah, the Priestly 
Code, Psalms, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes. 

Someone has truly said: “The mind is a man’s 
kingdom.” More valuable than gems of sparkling 
beauty is the mind that is adorned with the jewels 
of the spirit—truth, beauty, goodness, holiness. A 
mind that sees eternal purposes and seeks to 
align the motivations of his spirit with those of 
God is truly rich. 

The Edomitic writer of Job 28 is right. There 
are some things more valuable than gold, silver, 
and dazzling gems. We must distinguish between 
knowledge and wisdom. Knowledge is intellectual 
baggage—a bag of facts. Wisdom requires good- 
ness. He who possesses goodness knows what to 
do with his intellectual bag of facts. Knowledge 
without wisdom is a fearful thing. For this reason 
we need to know not only how things come to be 
but why. Religion gives us the perspective of 
true wisdom. It seeks to know God’s purposes 
and designs so that men may reproduce those 


dreams in their lives. Herein lies true wisdom. 
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UNIT XI: A NEW APPROACH 
TO ALCOHOL PROBLEMS 









ADULT FELLOWSHIP 
SERIES 


Use with Adult Student 


Ewing Galloway 





The Leader in Action 








By ROGER BURGESS 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


INTRODUCTION 


Here we go again! That’s generally the reaction 
to the temperance lesson, isn’t it? And now you, 
the teacher, are face to face with a temperance 
unit. The big question is how to deal with it. 

Let’s face it—this is a difficult subject. All kinds 
of personal opinions, prejudices, and antagonisms 
exist. 

But there is also a terrific accumulation of ig- 
norance. Many of the ideas people have about 
alcohol and alcohol problems are not accurate. 
Many persons have never considered the possi- 
bility that their Christian faith applies directly in 
this field of social concern. 

During the next four sessions you will have an 
opportunity to lead the group in finding out just 
what alcohol problems are, what the Christian 
faith has to say that is relevant to these problems, 
and what persons in local churches can do to help 
find solutions. 

This is certainly a worthy task and a real op- 
portunity for a teacher with patience and Chris- 
tian dedication. 

You will need to be informed. Because there 
is so much misinformation, the group will often 
look to you for guidance. Unless you do a careful 
job of reading and studying, the lessons will not 
be successful. See the book list on page 22. 

Throughout these lessons you will find sugges- 
tions for using the following materials: Drinking 
Problems (page 15); “Citizens Solve Problems” 
—a turnover chart (pages 15 and 23); Alcohol- 
ism—You Too Can Help (pages 17 and 21); 
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Many Problems 


“Family Packet on Alcoholism,” “Parents’ Packet 
on Alcohol,” “A Set of Blueprints for Temper- 
ance Action” (pages 19, 20, 23); Drinking Is a 
Moral Issue (page 22); Does the Bible Encourage 
the Use of Wine? (page 26); Who, Me? (page 
28). These are available from the Service Depart- 
ment, The Methodist Building, 100 Maryland Ave- 
nue, N.E., Washington 2, D.C. 

Recommended audio-visuals are listed on pages 
19 and 24. 

The article on page 1 is directly related to this 
study. 

There will also be the possibility of bringing in 
special resource persons from the community who 
can provide firsthand information. 

As you teach, keep these ideas in mind: 

1. You will need to help the group see that at 
the outset they must agree to disagree. It is not 
always necessary to reach unanimous agreement 
on every subject. In a free church like ours, vary- 
ing points of view should be allowed. Truth and 
insight are often found through discussion and 
sharing. 

2. You might want to remind the group that 
Christians can disagree more easily in a spirit of 
love and laughter. Each has a responsibility to 
respect and listen to the ideas of others. You can 
often help the discussion along if you will not let 
things get too serious. This is a serious subject, 
but there is room for laughter too. A sparkling 
discussion, carried out in a pleasant atmosphere, 
is often the most instructive. 

3. It is your responsibility to help the group 
understand why we Methodists believe that social 
problems are our problems. Patience and open- 
mindedness on the part of your class may help 
them realize that Christians cannot overlook the 
serious aspects of the problems of alcohol. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This specific lesson is an attempt to demonstrate 
clearly that there is no such thing as the alcohol 
problem. Instead, there are great problems of 
alcohol. 
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In order to graphically demonstrate this fact, 
you will want to be familiar with certain resources 
that will give you the basic information you 
need. Here they are: 

You will want to read carefully the material 
in Adult Student. Note the author’s state- 
ment of the purpose of the unit and also the 
main question for consideration in the first lesson. 

The pamphlet entitled Drinking Problems (50 
cents) gives comprehensive listings of statistical 
data on this subject, all documented to original 
sources. 

It would be helpful to begin a study of the news- 
papers for a week or two in advance, clipping 
items that would demonstrate problems of alcohol 
in your home town or state. 

You might also want to get in touch with your 
state temperance league or alcoholic rehabilita- 
tion program for information. Your pastor can 
give you names and addresses. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Why be concerned? 
II. Alcohol problems in your town 


To BEGIN 


You might want to begin this first lesson by 
introducing the group to the total series. Perhaps 
you would want to say something like this: 

“Today we begin a series of lessons on the 
problems of alcohol. This is a difficult subject, but 
if each of us will make an effort to keep an open 
mind, to respect the right of others to disagree 
with us, to be sure of our facts before we make 
dogmatic statements, and to agree that we may 
disagree at times, we can have a good time to- 
gether. 

“Also, we can expect the possibility that our 
Christian faith may speak to us rather directly in 
this area of social concern. Before we are through, 
we will be talking about opportunities that may 
exist in our own community to help us solve 
some of these problems. 

“During our discussion we will need to be care- 
ful not to judge one another or condemn points of 
view that may differ from ours. Instead, in a 
free spirit of give and take let us explore this dif- 
ficult issue from a Christian perspective.” 


How To PROCEED 


I. Why be concerned? 


To open this lesson you might indicate that the 
problems of alcohol are many and varied. You 
might ask the group to think of some ways in 
which problems of alcohol may have touched 
their own lives or the lives of persons near them. 
The chances are that there will be no one in the 
room who has not had some direct contact with al- 
cohol in a problem situation. 

As the group is thinking, you might list some 
problems for them verbally or on the board. 
Here is a partial list: 





Alcoholism, drunkenness, drinking and driving, 
alcohol and economic waste, alcohol and family 
problems, interpersonal relationships in drinking 
situations, sales to minors, corruption in govern- 
ment, crime and juvenile delinquency. 


II. Alcohol problems in your town 


Here are two suggestions for making the prob- 
lems of alcohol graphic, for giving your people an 
opportunity to see them clearly. 

One possibility is a table-top turnover chart 
that is called “Citizens Solve Problems” (re- 
vised). It can be a part of a continuing library of 
resources on this subject for your local church. 
($9 for chart and leader’s guide.) 

A second possibility is the presentation of 
a panel of persons from the community. Each 
panel member may take about five minutes to 
talk on “How alcohol creates problems in my job.” 
This makes an excellent demonstration of alcohol 
problems in your own community. Participants 





Here We Stand * 


What official recognition have Protestant 
churches given the problems of alcohol? 

To discover the answer to this question, 
the Methodist Board of Temperance asked 
three specific questions of twenty-five major 
Protestant bodies representing 34,441,967 
church people: 

(1) What is your official position in re- 
gard to total abstinence? 

(2) What is your official position in re- 
gard to legislation prohibiting the advertising 
of alcoholic beverages in interstate com- 
merce? 

(3) What is your official position in re- 
gard to legislation prohibiting the serving 
of alcoholic beverages on commercial air- 
liners? 

All twenty-five of the churches queried 
have given official recognition to some phase 
of the alcohol problem, and all have men're- 
sponsible for leadership in the field of alco- 
hol education. 

What did the questionnaires reveal? Nine- 
teen church bodies representing 26,167,891 
members either require total abstinence as a 
condition to membership or ask it as a volun- 
tary decision. Fourteen churches represent- 
ing 25,821,264 members have officially called 
for a ban on interstate advertising of al- 
coholic beverages. Thirteen churches repre- 
senting 23,327,981 members have gone on 
record as approving legislation to prohibit 
the serving of alcoholic beverages on com- 
mercial airliners. 





*From Here We Stand .. . Official Statements on 
the Problems of Alcohol From 20 Denominations; TEM 
Press (Methodist Board of Temperance). 














A scene from the film Stop Driving Us Crazy 


may include a doctor, a lawyer, a minister, a 
county judge, a social worker, a policeman, a state 
highway patrolman, a school principal. You would 
not want to use all these; four persons would be 
enough, especially if discussion follows their pres- 
entation. 

If you do not use the panel, you might supple- 
ment the material in Adult Student by talking to 
such persons as those listed above. They could 
give you valuable illustrations of the ways alco- 
hol creates problems in your community. 

Statistics from the pamphlet Drinking Problems 
will be interesting to your class. You might want 
to mimeograph a sheet of facts to pass out. But, if 
possible, relate the national statistics to your local 
situation. 

In the discussion of alcoholism, you may have 
trouble with the “disease” concept. Often people 
object to calling alcoholism a disease. They say 
that it is self-inflicted, that the “germ” is sold in 
bottles. 

The idea that alcoholism is a disease does not 
remove the question of responsibility among those 
who willfully accept the drinking practice. But it 
is also true that alcohol alone does not cause alco- 
holism. It must be present, of course. No abstainer 
ever became an alcoholic. But only about one in 
twelve drinkers becomes an alcoholic. So there 
must be other factors. What are they? Science 
does not yet know. But alcoholism, when treated 
as a disease of the body, mind, and spirit, can be 
arrested. It is in the approach to treatment that 
the disease concept is most helpful. 

The Adult Student discussion on alcohol and 
economic waste is limited to the costs of alcohol- 
ism to industry. But there are other evidences of 
alcoholic waste that are important to mention. 
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Here is an example taken from the pages of 
Drinking Problems: 

In 1958 American consumers and businesses 
spent $10,760,000,000 for beer, wine, and liquor. 
This was $90,000,000 more than the total spent for 
alcoholic beverages in 1957 and $260,000,000 more 
than was spent in 1956. 

The Office of Business Economics explains that 
the figure for total expenditures differs from the 
figure for personal consumption expenditures. The 
personal consumption expenditures series does 
not include the value of purchases in connection 
with business operations. 

In 1958 the personal consumption expenditure 
for alcoholic beverages was $9,210,000,000. Thus 
businesses spent $1,550,000,000 for alcoholic bev- 
erages. Consumers in 1958 spent more for alco- 
holic beverages than for any other commodity ex- 
cept gasoline and oil. 

The table on page 17 shows U. S. personal con- 
sumption expenditures for the years 1956, 1957, 
and 1958. 

It would be foolish to suggest that if there were 
no alcoholic beverages all this vast sum would be 
put to constructive uses. But it would be equally 
foolish to assume that none of it would go for more 
constructive ends. 

Here, then, is one of the problems of aleohol— 
the tremendous drain on consumer dollars that 
might have been spent for more productive goods 
and services. 

Another problem area is the effect alcoholic bev- 
erage sales have on state revenues. Dollar-hungry 
state legislatures often look eagerly toward liquor 
taxes to help balance the budget. The industry it- 
self works hard to promote the idea that liquor 
taxes are a boon to state economies. 

But many states are discovering another side to 
the picture—the cost side of the liquor business. 
Various state-conducted surveys show that for 
every dollar of liquor taxes collected, a state must 
pay out from $1.33 to $5.75 in direct alcohol-caused 
expenses. 

In 1943 the General Court of Massachusetts 
(the state legislature) established a special com- 
mission to investigate the problem of drunkenness. 

On March 7, 1945, the commission made a 381- 
page report. Findings: In 1943 the alcohol-tax 
revenues for the state, cities, and towns of Massa- 
chusetts were $13,139,266.79. In the same year, 
known alcohol-related losses to the state in terms 
of penal costs, rehabilitation expenses, welfare 
funds, etc., were $46,474,953.74. The commission 
termed this a “minimum sum” and said, “A more 
accurate survey would probably find the actual 
loss to be about 10 per cent higher than this 
figure.” 

In 1958 the Distilled Spirits Institute reported 
that the total tax revenues for Massachusetts were 
$24,333,717.30, still only half of the 1943 estimate 
for the amount of alcohol-related expenses. 

For every dollar of beer and liquor tax received, 
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the state of Massachusetts spent over $3.50 for 
known and measurable costs. 

A survey by the Utah State Board on Alcohol- 
ism and a study by a legislative committee in 
California have disclosed similar findings in those 
states. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


This is a first discussion period on a difficult 
subject. You may need to use a special technique 
for getting questions started. Here are two pos- 
sibilities: 

Before you begin, hand out small cards and pen- 
cils with which persons can write questions that 
they want answered in the discussion period. 
These questions can be read and discussed by the 
entire group. 

You might use the buzz-group technique, letting 
small groups of persons talk about specific alcohol 
problems and then decide on one or two questions 
they would like to put to you as a resource per- 
son. Or let each group raise one or two questions 
for discussion. These questions can be put to the 
entire group or to your panel, or you as a re- 
source person can answer them. 

These discussion questions may lead to others: 

1. Do you agree that alcohol problems exist in 
our community? If so, what are they? 

2. Why have the churches paid so little atten- 
tion to the problem of alcoholism? 

3. What is the difference between a problem 
drinker and an alcoholic? 

4. How can we share some information about 
the problems of alcohol with other groups in our 
church? 

5. What do you consider to be the most impor- 
tant alcohol problem? 

6. Are there some alcohol problems that have 
not been listed in this discussion? 

7. Can you suggest any problems that relate 
to social drinking? 





8. Why should a Christian be concerned about 
social drinking? 


In CLOSING 


As the discussion comes to a close, you will want 
to prepare the group for the next session, but first 
give them a brief summary of today’s discussion. 
You might say something like this: 

“Today we have had a good look at the various 
problems of alcohol. There have been differences 
of opinion among us, but I think we certainly are 
agreed that drinking, drunkenness, and alcohol- 
ism cause a good many problems for people, both 
drinkers and nondrinkers. 

“Some problems affect innocent persons; some 
seem to be ‘self-induced.’ 

“As we continue our discussions, we will have 
an opportunity to examine together the Christian 
responsibility for dealing with these problems and 
to discover some constructive ways of meeting 
them. 

“We will also be using some new audio-visual 
and discussion resources that should be interesting 
to all of us. 

“Next time we come together we will be talk- 
ing about one specific problem of alcohol—alco- 
holism. We have seen that the problems of alcohol 
are many and varied, but now we will want to 
take a closer look at one of the most serious.” 

During the week, as you think about alcohol- 
ism, watch the local newspapers and the maga- 
zines for any popular articles on the subject. 

You may want to recommend that certain group 
members bring in brief answers to questions 
like these: What is alcoholism? What are the 
causes of alcoholism? Can anything be done to 
help an alcoholic? What facilities are available in 
our community for helping alcoholics? 

You may also want to pass out copies of the leaf- 
let Alcoholism—You Too Can Help ($2 per 100) 
as advance preparation material. This leaflet gives 
some basic information about alcoholism. 


Personal Consumption Expenditures in the United States 


1956 1957 1958 
Alcoholic beverages (total) 10,500,000,000 10,670,000,000 10,760,000,000 
Aleoholic beverages (personal) 8,990,000,000 9,140,000,000 9,210,000,000 
Gasoline and oil 9,558,000,000 10,360,000,000 10,532,000,000 
Tobacco 5,638,000,000  6,064,000,000  6,376,000,000 
Shoes and other footwear 3,746,000,000 3,827,000,000  4,090,000,000 
Religious and welfare activities 3,465,000,000 3,709,000,000 3,939,000,000 
Electricity 3,618,000,000 3,899,000,000  4,169,000,000 
Telephone and telegraph 3,244,000,000 3,542,000,000  3,806,000,000 
Physicians 3,512,000,000 3,741,000,000  3,901,000,000 
Books, magazines, newspapers, etc. 2,960,000,000 3,236,000,000 3,409,000,000 
Medical care and hospitalization insurance _1,076,000,000  1,210,000,000  1,359,000,000 


Source: All figures supplied by the Office of Business Economics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: Those who live in comfortable homes, 
those who are not touched personally by unhappy 
social problems, often readily ignore the unpleas- 
ant facts of society. They tend to cloak themselves 
with a smug self-assurance that those who have 
fallen upon evil days have only themselves to 
blame. When Jesus related the parable of the 
good Samaritan, he asked which proved neighbor 
to the man who fell among robbers. Upon receiv- 
ing the reply, “The one who showed mercy on 
him,” he said, “Go and do likewise.” 

Our purpose in this series of lessons is to face 
squarely one of the persistently plaguing prob- 
lems of our nation and to determine our most ef- 
fective course of action in solving it. 

Preparation: Our first step should be to chal- 
lenge the group by presenting the problems with 
dramatic impact. Plan to introduce the lesson by 
inviting to the class someone from the community 
who is personally familiar with the facts about the 
misuse of alcohol and who can talk about the 
problem. He might be a minister who directs an 
alcoholic rescue mission or hospital. It could be 
someone from the Salvation Army or a local spon- 
sor of an Alcoholics Anonymous group. 

Ask the speaker to pull no punches but to give 
a true, vivid account of the alcohol problem in 
your community as he has seen it. Perhaps your 
local police department can add visual interest by 
lending you photographs of automobile accidents 
in your community resulting from drunken driv- 
ing or pictures of skid-row areas. If no outside 
speaker is available, ask someone from the class 
to prepare a report from sources such as those 
suggested on pages 14 and 22. 

To begin: Ask the speaker to present his re- 
port of alcoholic problems. Arrange to keep the 
report to fifteen or twenty minutes if possible. 

How to proceed: After the opening report, in- 
vite the class to comment upon the problem and 
to ask questions of the speaker. Be sure that ques- 
tions such as these are raised: 

What is alcoholism? How extensive is alcohol- 
ism in our country? 

What are the chances for rehabilitation of an 
alcoholic? 

What causes skid-row alcoholism? 

What is it in our high-pressure living that leads 
to problem drinking? 

To what extent is highway safety related to con- 
trol of drinking drivers? 


Dr. SANnvEFuR is professor of speech at The University of 
Akron. 
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How much economic waste results from the 
use of alcohol? 

What family and community problems common- 
ly arise from the use of alcohol? 

Try to get full group participation in order to 
develop a personal interest in the series. To in- 
volve the silent members, ask questions calling 
for more than Yes or No answers. Ask: What is 
your opinion concerning the seriousness of the 
problem? What is it in our society that seems to 
lead to increased drinking? 

In closing: Summarize the comments of the 
speaker and the class, including a brief, sharp 
outline of the problem. 

Looking ahead: Ask the members to face the 
forthright question: What can a Christian do 
about solving these critical problems? 





ADVANCED STUDIES 


(Continued from page 9) 


Shapley speaks of various adjustments man 
has made as he has come to new understanding 
of the universe about him. In our own time man 
must decide whether he will retreat before his 
new-found powers and the awareness of the vast- 
ness of his universe or whether he will advance 
in the things of the spirit toward more adequate 
ethical and religious systems. 

The author suggests that man’s biggest problem 
may turn out to be man himself. How can religion 
in our time make its greatest contribution in pro- 
viding the discipline and dedication required for 
the living of these days? 


> Books 

Of Stars and Men, by Harlow Shapley; 1958. Bea- 
con Press, cloth, $3.50. Washington Square 
Press, paper, 50 cents 

A Hundred Years of Evolution, by G. S. Carter; 
The Macmillan Company, 1958. $3.75 

Human Destiny, by Lecomte Du Nouy; Longmans, 
Green and Company, $4.25; New American Li- 
brary, 50 cents 

Religion as Salvation, by Harris Franklin Rall; 
Abingdon Press, 1953. $3 

Out of My Life and Thought, by Albert Schweit- 
zer; New American Library, 50 cents 


p> October—December 

The next study in this series will be based on 
A Guide to Understanding the Bible, by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. This will be a study of domi- 
nant ideas of the Old and New Testaments—where 
they came from and where they lead to. This 
book assumes that the student knows something 
about the Bible already and wants to know more. 
Published by Harper and Brothers, it is available 
from the Cokesbury store serving your region 
(cloth, $5; paper, $1.75). 
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The Christian and Alcoholism 


ao—a——The Leader in Action 








By ROGER BURGESS 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In this lesson one specific problem of alcohol, 
one of the most acute, is discussed. In your own 
preparation you will want to know as much as 
possible about alcoholism. 

Of course, you will read the Adult Student ma- 
terial, which gives you a good introduction and 
proposes a central question for consideration. 

“Family Packet on Alcoholism” ($1.75) contains 
a great deal of information on this subject. The 
packet contains more than twenty items that could 
be shared with members of your group. After the 
session the packet may be given to the church li- 
brary. 

Understanding and Counseling the Alcoholic, 
by Howard Clinebell, is an excellent book on this 
subject. (See page 22.) 

In “Parents’ Packet on Alcohol” (30 cents) 
you will find a little booklet called Blueprint for 
Rehabilitation. It is also available as one of four 
booklets contained in “A Set of Blueprints for 
Temperance Action” (75 cents). 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. How the sickness develops 
II. Causes of alcoholism 
III. What can be done to help? 
IV. What constitutes treatment? 
V. What can one Christian do? 


To BEGIN 


You may want to remind the group of the dis- 
cussion last week. As review you may list the 
various alcohol problems. 

Call specific attention to the problem of alco- 
holism, and indicate that today’s lesson will deal 
with that one problem in detail. You might want 
to say something like this: 

“Last week we talked about various alcohol 
problems in our society. We listed a good many. 

“Today we are going to discuss one of these 
problems—alcoholism. No one knows a great deal 
for sure about alcoholism. Is it a disease, a sick- 
hess, a sin? Is it a physical, a psychological, or a 
moral problem? 





“More and more scientists and churchmen are 
coming to see that alcoholism is all these. There 
are minor disagreements, but all are agreed this 
far at least—alcoholism is a very personal kind of 
torture that dominates the lives of over five mil- 
lion people in the United States alone, and alco- 
holics, with very few exceptions, can be helped. 

“The total membership of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous is less than 200,000, yet there are five million 
alcoholics in the United States. Here lies a vast re- 
sponsibility for rehabilitation and treatment with 
which the church must help. 

“As Christians we cannot sit quietly by and 
let AA do the job for us. AA can’t do the job 
alone. 

“Let’s examine this problem more closely and 
see what we might be able to do about it.” 


How TO PROCEED 


The short film To Your Health introduces this 
subject in a wonderful way. The film How Long 
the Night? is the story of an alcoholic. 

You might also consider using a resource person 
from the community who has had experience in 
rehabilitation programs. Sometimes an AA mem- 
ber can be of help in building understanding. 
Perhaps your pastor has some special experience 
in counseling with alcoholics which he can share. 

Of course, you yourself can act as a resource 
person if you have taken time for advance study. 

In lecturing on this subject try to relate the 
facts to your own community. It is always easy 
to talk about problems like alcoholism as long as 
they do not touch home. Statistics vary, but it is 
ordinarily conceded that one out of twelve social 
drinkers will become an alcoholic. Therefore, if 
each of the persons in your group were a social 
drinker, at least one out of twelve could count on 
becoming an alcoholic. But here is the rub—with 
all that science knows about man’s physical and 
mental make-up, no one yet has been able to find 
out why people become alcoholics or which per- 
son will be the one out of twelve. 

This same suggestion can be carried in terms 
of your community. If persons in your community 
use alcoholic beverages, you can then estimate 
that one out of every twelve of them will become 
an alcoholic. This will indicate something of the 
problem in your own town. 

Here, too, newspaper clippings may be of some 
help. Quite often the local newspapers carry 


1To Your Health. 16 mm, color, 11 minutes. Leader’s guide. 
. Rental, $6, from Cokesbury. 

2 How Long the Night. 16 mm, black and white, 26 minutes. 
Leader’s guide. Rental, $8, from Cokesbury. 
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Counseling plays an important role in dealing with the 
alcoholic. From the filmstrip You Be the Judge, in the 
series “Our Moral Challenge.” 


stories about alcoholics’ problems in the commu- 
nity or state. Your state rehabilitation agencies 
will certainly have statistics on alcoholism in your 
own state. 

You might also want to make a study of the 
resource agencies available in your community, 
getting information from them. The group may not 
know there is an AA chapter nearby, and the AA 
members can help you make a list of treatment fa- 
cilities. 

The important thing is to demonstrate that the 
problem of alcoholism is one that every commu- 
nity, and nearly every family, must face. 

Now let’s take a look at some specific points. 


I. How the sickness develops 


One interesting way to present this material 
might be to have the group members ask them- 
selves a series of questions regarding social drink- 
ing. These questions constitute a kind of test for 
beginning alcoholism. If the answer to any of them 
is Yes, that person may be in danger already. 

As has been said, no one knows for sure just 
what causes alcoholism. Alcohol has to be present, 
of course, and there are other factors as yet unde- 
fined. But the development of the illness can 
usually be measured. That is why these questions 
are a fairly accurate guide. 

1. Do you lose time from work due to drinking? 

2. Is drinking making your home life unhappy? 

3. Do you drink because you are shy socially? 

4, Is drinking affecting your reputation? 

5. Have you ever felt remorse after drinking? 

6. Have you gotten into financial difficulties as a 
result of your drinking? 

7. Do you turn to lower companions and an in- 
ferior environment when drinking? 

8. Does your drinking make you careless of 
your family’s welfare? 

9. Has your ambition decreased since you be- 
gan to drink? 

10. Do you crave a drink at a definite time 
daily? 
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11. Do you want a drink the next morning? 

12. Does drinking cause you to have difficulty in 
sleeping? 

13. Has your efficiency decreased since you 
began to drink? 

14. Is drinking jeopardizing your job or busi- 
ness? 

15. Do you drink to escape from worries or 
trouble? ; 

16. Do you prefer to drink alone? 

17. Have you ever had a complete loss of mem- 
ory (blackout) as a result of drinking? 

18. Have you ever been treated by a physician 
for drinking? 

19. Do you drink to build up your self-confi- 
dence? 

20. Have you ever been to a hospital or institu- 
tion on account of drinking? 


II. Causes of alcoholism 


We have commented on this subject several 
times, but one other point might be made. While 
it is true that the causes, other than alcohol, are 
not clearly known, scientists are coming more and 
more to an agreement that there are physical, 
psychological, and spiritual factors all operating at 
the same time in every alcoholic or potential al- 
coholic. 

The drinker, even the problem drinker, must 
face the responsibility for his drinking and what it 
may do to him or to another. He drinks volun- 
tarily. The alcoholic cannot make that decision. 
He must drink, and he is powerless to decide, on 
his own, that he will stop. This compulsive factor 
is present in every case of alcoholism. 


III. What can be done to help? 


A great many things can be done. But usually 
the alcoholic cannot be helped until he is ready 
to admit he is licked and he turns to others and 
to God. 

An important point to make here, however, is 
that many alcoholics can be helped through their 
families. Far too often the church has not ex- 
tended the hand of friendship and concern to fam- 
ilies of alcoholics. Instead, there has been fear 
and misunderstanding. The alcoholic who sees 
Christian persons concerned about members of his 
family may seek help from these friends much 
sooner. 


IV. What constitutes treatment? 

The Adult Student material outlines the AA 
program and its twelve steps. It would be wise to 
acquaint the group with this program and per- 
haps to point out the way in which church groups 
can work with AA to help those in trouble. Blue- 
print for Rehabilitation carries some good sugges- 
tions here (see pages 19 and 14). 


V. What can one Christian do? 
In addition to the excellent suggestions given in 
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Adult Student, written by one who has made a 
special study of this subject over several years, 
you may want to remind your people that one’s at- 
titude is of extreme importance in this contro- 
versial field. 

The most helpful thing a Christian can do is to 
be a Christian in his relationships with persons 
in trouble. An alcoholic, or an alcoholic’s family, 
is hypersensitive. They can smell disapproval or 
condescension a mile away. Sincerity and a will- 
ingness to say, “I, too, have fallen short of God’s 
will,” will be redeeming features for one who at- 
tempts to help. 

The following suggestions for helping an alco- 
holic are adapted from the leaflet Alcoholism— 
You Too Can Help (see pages 17 and 14). 

You do not have to be an expert to help a 
person who has alcoholism. But you do need ac- 
curate information, understanding, and the right 
attitude. You need to know that he is a sick per- 
son, that he can be helped, and that there are 
many resources available to help you help him 
and to help him help himself. 

Men and women who have alcoholism cannot be 
helped unless they want to be helped. But they are 
not always able to admit need of help to them- 
selves or to others. You may have to wait a long 
time before the desire for help is expressed. No 
matter how desperate the situation, no matter how 
long you may have to wait, it is worth every effort 
you may make to see him through. 

Whether he will be helped sooner or later may 
depend on you. All too often relatives and friends 
are unaware of the nature of the problem or the 
resources at hand. Too often they try to force help 
on him before he is ready, and then they are up- 
set when their premature efforts only make the 
situation worse. The right kind of attitudes and 
approaches by family and friends can do much 
to encourage him to seek help far sooner than he 
would otherwise. 

There will be heartache, tension, and often 
despair in a close relationship with one suffering 
from alcoholism. This fact should not be under- 
estimated. At the same time, you can give him 
what he needs most as he goes through the darkest 
moments of his illness: your constant patience, 
unwavering love, and deepest compassion. 

The love he needs is the love that accepts and 
cares about him regardless of his illness and con- 
dition. If you give these freely and if you are 
guided by available knowledge of his condition, 
you can help most to see him through. But do not 
be surprised or hurt when you discover that, even 
though you care about him so very much, you 
seem to be able to help him least, while strangers 
are able to help him right away. 

The lack of such unfailing love and acceptance 
and patient understanding has often retarded the 
recovery of persons with alcoholism. In almost 
every case, misunderstanding of the condition and 





how it should be treated has hampered both the 
sick and those trying to help him. 

It may help you have this patience, give this 
love, and feel this compassion, if you will remem- 
ber when the situation seems most hopeless that 
God, too, is concerned about this person. God 
accepts him and loves him despite his condition, 
even as God loves you. 

The person with alcoholism has an uncanny 
ability to sense the attitude and feelings of the 
people around him even when he is most defiant 
and resistant to efforts to help him. He knows 
whether you really accept him or are primarily 
only ashamed of him and for yourself. Your atti- 
tude and your feelings will have as much in- 
fluence on him as what you say or do. 

Often those closest to the person with alcohol- 
ism seem least able to help. Sometimes a friend or 
an employer is the first major resource, the key 
that opens other resources for help to the sick 
person and speeds him on the way to recovery, 
usefulness, and happiness. You may be a wife, a 
daughter, a son, a mother, a father, an employer, 
a coworker, or any other person who really wants 
to help and who is able to love and to accept, to 
be understanding and patient. 

The greatest resource for both you and the sick 
person is a vital relationship to God, our loving 
Father, from whom comes the healing power 
that makes all the other resources worth while. 

Thousands of alcoholics who have been reha- 
bilitated testify to the fact that their present 
sober, happy, and useful lives are the result of 
the prayers of those who cared for them at a time 
when they seemed most alone, defeated, and hope- 
less. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


In this discussion session you could use the 
usual question-and-answer procedures, especially 
if you have a good resource person available. 

Here is another possibility: Your people might 
be divided into two or more work groups and 
given the following brief assignments: | 

1. If you could develop an ideal treatment pro- 
gram for alcoholism in your community, what 
would it include? 

2. List specific things a Christian could do to 

understand and help meet the problem of alcohol- 
ism. 
Each of these groups could report their findings 
on the blackboard or large sheets of newsprint. 
The findings then become the basis for your 
discussion. These questions are suggested: 

1. Is an alcoholic a sick person? 

2. Does alcohol cause alcoholism? 

3. What factors should be included in a good 
program of treatment for alcoholics? 

4, Can an alcoholic ever be really cured? 

5. What should be the attitude of Christians 
toward the family of an alcoholic? 
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6. Should Christians avoid association with al- 
coholics? Doesn’t the Bible say we should avoid 
the appearance of evil? 

7. What information about alcoholism should be 
included in public-school curriculum? 

8. If a local AA group wanted to use your 
church, would it be made available? 

9. Do you consider the present treatment facil- 
ities in your community as adequate? How about 
those in the state? 


In CLOSING 


As the discussion comes to a close, you will want 
to remind the group that this is only the second in 
a series of four lessons. 

You might remind them that the next lesson will 
deal with some of the other problems of alcohol 
in terms of Christian responsibility and what one 
Christian can do to help. 

As a summary you might ask them to refer to 
the list of problems that were outlined and te 
begin to think about possible solutions. 

You may want to distribute as a take-home 
leaflet Drinking Is a Moral Issue ($2 per 100), 
which makes a statement of principle on several 
alcohol problems. Any left-over copies could be 
placed in the literature rack of the church. 





The Group in Action 








By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 


using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: Last week we examined some facts of 
alcohol usage and attempted to personalize the 
problem. Today we are to face the question: What 
should a Christian do about dealing with alcohol- 
ism in his own community? 

Preparation: Plan a panel-symposium discussion 
of this lesson. Several days in advance ask one 
class member to prepare to discuss the causes of 
alcoholism (refer to the material in Adult Stu- 
dent), one person to speak on treatments for alco- 
holism (suggest reading some recent book on the 
subject, such as Alcoholics Anonymous Comes of 
Age’), and one student to discuss what a Christian 
can do in meeting the problem. 

To begin: Arrange chairs for the symposium at 
the front of the room, and ask the panelists to 
seat themselves facing the class. You yourself will 
serve as chairman, 

Begin by referring to the material in Adult Stu- 
dent; consider briefly the case study of “Jim.” 
Quote Albion Roy King, who observed, “This 
compulsion which defines the alcoholic, mysteri- 
ous as it may be, is still not something which is 





1 Alcoholics Anonymous Comee of A Alcoholics A 
Feliowship; Harper and Brothers, 1957 ta eee 
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Additional Resources * 


Stumbling Block: A Study of Alcohol and 
Christian Responsibility, by Douglas Jack- 
son; Abingdon Press, 1960; 75 cents 

Should Christians Drink? by Everett Tilson; 
Abingdon Press, 1957; cloth, $2; paper, $1 

Understanding and Counseling the Alcoholic, 
by Howard Clinebell, Jr.; Abingdon Press; 
$3.75 

What Shall We Say About Alcohol? by 
Caradine R. Hooton; Abingdon Press, 
1960; $2 


*These books may be ordered from the Cokesbury 
store serving your region. 











the special characteristic of just a few peculiar 
people. It can come upon any person.” 2 

How to proceed: Call upon the symposium 
speakers to discuss briefly the subjects assigned. 

Following the speeches, which should encourage 
discussion, ask the class such questions as these: 

What are some of the physiological, psychologi- 
cal, and cultural factors that, as your lesson 
points out, “converge in one individual” to make 
him vulnerable to alcohol? 

How can one persuade an alcoholic to accept 
the fact that he has a problem and must seek help? 

How can a person help an alcoholic place his 
reliance upon a “higher Power”? 

Which of the nine concrete suggested actions 
listed in Adult Student should this class follow? 

Develop the thought that the conscientious 
Christian must not turn away from the alcoholic. 
He must, if he is to follow Jesus’ teaching, be gen- 
uinely concerned for these people. Point out that 
frequently a recovered alcoholic becomes one of 
the strongest spiritual forces in a church. Try to 
show the sense of guilt and feeling of isolation 
afflicting families of alcoholics, and stress the 
fact that the church must surround such families 
with reassuring affection and understanding. 

In closing: End the discussion on a hopeful note. 
We know much more about alcoholism today. The 
problem strikes everyone in society in one way or 
another, so it is the concern of the church to seek 
solutions. Restate the idea that the informed con- 
cern of Christians will help society face the prob- 
lem honestly and solve the problem intelligently. 

If the class decides to follow one of the sug- 
gested courses of action, complete the arrange- 
ments to carry out that action. 

Looking ahead: Ask the class in reading next 
week’s material to explore the personal question: 
What can I do about some of the results of the use 
of alcohol? Suggest that the group think about the 
questions in Adult Student for the next lesson. 





2 Albion Roy King, Basie Information on Alcohol; Cornell Cok 
lege Press, 1958. Page 116. 
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Alcohol and My Community 


oa~The Leader in Action 








By ROGER BURGESS 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In this lesson an attempt will be made to take a 
deeper look at more of the specific problems of 
alcohol. Alcoholism has been covered pretty thor- 
oughly in the preceding session. Now we will be 
talking about specific steps Christians can take to 
help in the other problem areas. 

The basic content materials for this lesson can 
be found in Adult Student. “A Set of Blueprints 
for Temperance Action” mentioned on page 19 as 
a resource will also be helpful in outlining action 
possibilities. It develops local-church action ideas 
in four areas: education, commitment, rehabilita- 
tion, and legislation. 

See pages 14 and 22 for other resources. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Skid row 
II. Problem drinking 
Ill. Drinking and driving 
IV. Alcoholic waste 
V. The family and alcohol 
VI. Treatment and prevention 


How To BEGIN 


You might remind the group that in the first 
session there was a comprehensive over-all look 
at the problems of alcohol. Then in the second ses- 
sion one specific problem was singled out for de- 
tailed discussion. 

The purpose of this third lesson is to give an 
opportunity for discussion and the development 
of action possibilities related to other problems of 
alcohol. 

This might be a good time to remind the group 
that differences of opinion may arise but that the 
group does not necessarily need to come to agree- 
ment on each matter. It will be possible to suggest 
various remedial steps even though the entire 
group may not fully agree. 


How To PrRocEED 


If you did not use the turnover chart “Citizens 
Solve Problems” (page 15) in the first session, it 
would be helpful to do so now. 


You may want to bring in a resource person or 
develop the panel suggestion outlined for the first 
session, if that was not done at that time. 

The important thing is to remind the group of 
the problems of alcohol to be discussed and to pre- 
sent enough background information so that the 
discussion can be an intelligent one. 


I. Skid row 


Most alcoholics do not wind up on skid row, but 
every major community and many small commu- 
nities have a section where homeless men congre- 
gate. In many cities Salvation Army centers and 
other missionary agencies are located in the 
skid-row section. 

What should be the responsibility of the church 
for developing this kind of service and for en- 
couraging it? What can individual Christians do 
to reach alcoholics through these facilities? 

Another helpful development has been the 
church-sponsored Half-Way House. Sometimes 
this is a project of several churches. 

A Half-Way House is a center that gives physi- 
cal help to alcoholics as does the rescue mission. 
However, it also develops psychological under- 
standing and a Christian theology as a part of the 
spiritual side of the program. Trained personnel 
carry on the operation, which is sponsored and 
supported by the churches. Its principal function 
is to give the alcoholic a center for daily living 
during recovery. ‘ 

You may ask the group to discuss the local fa- 
cilities now available and what facilities ought to 
be made available for alcoholics. You might report 
the results of your own investigation. 

The discussion may center around the question, 
If Jesus were on earth today, what would he be 
doing about alcoholics and their problems? 


Il. Problem drinking 


It is important to help the group see the differ- 
ence between problem drinking and alcoholism. A 
lot of problem drinkers are not yet addicted to 
alcohol. The difference lies in the matter of com- 
pulsion. Often it is put this way: A problem 
drinker could quit if he would; an alcoholic would 
quit if he could. 

An alcoholic has gone beyond the point of no 
return. For him drinking is an illness, a compul- 
sion over which he has no control. 

Clinebell (Adult Student) gives us some good 
leads for discussion on the causes of problem 
drinking. Alcohol alone is not the cause; other- 


wise, everyone who drinks would be a problem 


drinker. There are other factors. 
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“What Shall We Say j 
About 
ALCOHOL? 


A NEW and POSITIVE APPROACH 
for the leader and speaker 


%* 


This book is a valuable resource for this study. 


In discussing these factors you might want to 
deal especially with the attitude of our society 
toward drunkenness. Drunkenness is too often 
thought of as a “sign of manhood” or as a hu- 
morous thing. 

Clinebell suggests that in the Jewish culture 
drunkenness is frowned on and is definitely taboo. 
Perhaps we could help in the problem-drinking 
field if we could develop a culture in which drunk- 
enness was frowned upon generally, rather than 
laughed at. It would be difficult to develop the 
kind of close-knit culture that the Jewish people 
have. And there are alcoholic Jews. But the 
over-all pattern provides some clues. 

The group might want to list various psychologi- 
cal problems that may lead one to try to escape 
from reality through alcohol. You can develop 
the thought that alcohol is an easy, though 
temporary, escape from the world but the prob- 
lems remain. 

The filmstrip Why Do People Drink? Why Do 
People Abstain?! will help demonstrate this. 

The depressing or relaxing effect of alcohol on 
the nervous system makes for its use to relieve 
tension. Clinebell points out that tensions ex- 
ist because of injustices in society, such as racial 
discrimination, inadequate housing, lack of decent 
recreation. Tensions also exist just because we 
live in a busy world where material success is con- 
sidered very important. 


1 Why Do People Drink? Why Do People Abstain? 35 mm color 
filmstrip with 33 1/3 rpm record. 55 frames. Sale, with script only, 
$6; with script and record, $10. Order from Servicé Department, 
ao — Building, 100 Maryland Avenue, N.E., Washington 
2, D.C. 
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This may be a clue to some of the answers for 
Christians in this field. As we work to relieve ten- 
sion situations in our communities, we may also 
be reducing the need for alcohol which many peo- 
ple feel. Then alternatives to alcohol have a bet- 
ter chance. 


III. Drinking and driving 


This is one area in which the churches have a 
general agreement. You might use this as an oc- 
casion to point out that while the churches may 
differ on the use of alcohol in social-drinking situ- 
ations, there is a vast area of general agreement 
on such problems as drunkenness, alcoholism, 
drinking and driving, sales to minors. 

In the area of drinking and driving, the churches 
are working more and more closely with the 
National Safety Council and the President’s Com- 
mittee on Traffic Safety. The cartoon film Stop 
Driving Us Crazy? could be used in connection 
with this discussion. It outlines a Christian’s re- 
sponsibility in the field of traffic safety and men- 
tions especially the drinking-and-driving ques- 
tion. 

You will want to call to the special attention of 
your group the American Medical Association 
finding that even two drinks have a detrimen- 
tal effect on driving ability. This means that any 
Christian who feels responsibility for others 
must never consider drinking and driving. 


IV. Alcoholic waste 


Costs of alcoholism to industry alone are fan- 
tastic. Estimates by authorities indicate that one 
billion dollars per year is a conservative figure 
for the direct, countable cost of alcoholism to in- 
dustry. 

The National Council on Alcoholism estimates 
the loss at a fantastic 352 million man hours yearly 
or 22 working days per alcoholic employee. Of 
course this does not take into account the sorrows 
of personal and family tragedies. These cannot be 
computed. 

Because of these fantastic costs, it may very 
well be true that a rehabilitation program, no mat- 
ter how expensive, would actually save money 
in the long run. Right now many states are 
spending less than 1 per cent of their total tax 
revenue from alcoholic beverages for rehabilita- 
tion programs. 

Is this a clue for the possible development of 
Christian action in this field? 


V. The family and alcohol 


While there are no specific statistics on this 
subject, it is generally felt by judges and profes- 
sional marriage counselors that alcohol plays a 
part in about three fourths of all the divorce cases 
in the country. 


2 Stop Driving Us Crazy. 16 mm, color, 12 minutes. Rental, $6. 
Order from the Cokesbury store serving your region. 
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This includes not just alcoholism but the en- 
tire problem of drinking and its effect on inter- 
personal relationships. Even social drinking can 
sometimes have a harmful effect on family life. 

Your group may want to discuss this possibil- 
ity and to list some ways in which social drinking 
may be detrimental to the best family relation- 
ships. 

Tension in the family is certainly one real rea- 
son people turn to alcohol as an escape. Commu- 
nity facilities that develop mental-hygiene pro- 
grams, child guidance, and family counseling are 
providing opportunities for therapeutic help. 

Could the church support this kind of assistance 
in your community? Does it exist already in any 
way? What should be the role of the pastor in 
counseling with problem drinkers? These are 
stimulating questions for lecture or discussion. 


VI. Treatment and prevention 


There is no question that there must be a pre- 
vention program developed in the field of alcohol 
problems. We must not allow these problems to 
continue to increase every year. In the field of al- 
coholism alone the increases are amazing. Adult 
Student points out that during the last fifteen 
years approximately 130,000 new alcoholics were 
created, or at least discovered, each year. We have 
already indicated that the total membership of 
AA is less than 200,000. 

The same is true of other alcohol problems. 
Some time ago the National Safety Council was 
concerned that approximately 20 per cent of all 
highway fatalities involved drinking drivers. Now 
the figure is up to 30 per cent, and the National 
Safety Council says that on holiday periods this 
goes up as high as 50 or 55 per cent. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What suggestions would you have for helping 
alleviate or solve some of the alcohol problems? 

2. Is there a possibility that your church could 
participate in a Half-Way House project? Discuss. 

3. Do you agree that there are problems related 
to social drinking? If so, what are they? 





Board of Christian Social Concerns 


At its meeting in Denver last spring the 
General Conference of The Methodist 
Church voted to merge three of its World 
Service agencies, creating the Board of 
Christian Social Concerns. The three former 
agencies are to be known as Division of 
Temperance and General Welfare, Division of 
Peace and World Order, and Division of 
Human Relations and Economic Affairs. 

The Division of Temperance and General 
Welfare will continue its program in the field 
of alcohol problems with emphases on edu- 
cation, commitment, rehabilitation, and leg- 
islation. 








- points that may be raised: 





4. Should the church support a state law for the 
chemical testing of drinking drivers? Why? 

5. What could Christians do to make drunken- 
ness more a taboo in today’s society? 

6. Do you think alcohol is sometimes a substi- 
tute for religion? Can they both be used as an es- 
cape of sorts? Explain. 

7. In what ways is a deep religious faith a nega- 
tion of the need for alcohol? 

8. What should be the attitude of Christians to- 
ward those in trouble with alcohol? 


In CLOSING 


The final session in this series on alcohol prob- 
lems will deal with personal influence. 

You may wish to challenge the members of the 
group to think seriously during the week ahead 
about their own personal decisions as to the use 
of alcohol and about their involvement in steps 
to help solve problems. 

You might indicate that the question is not only 
whether a person shall drink, but his attitude to- 
ward those who disagree with him, and the par- 
ticipation he may take in helping solve problems. 





The Group in Action 








By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: It is easy to recommend actions that 
someone else should take in solving a problem; it 
is far more difficult to answer the question: What 
can I do to help? Today’s lesson poses that chal- 
lenging question. 

Preparation: Plan for a panel-forum discussion. 
Select three or four members of the class early 
in the preceding week and ask each to be pre- 
pared to discuss three principal questions: 

1. What are some causes of social conditions 
that create the homeless alcoholics of skid row? 

2. What are likely to be the results of such con- 
ditions if they are not changed? 

3. What specific things can members of this 
class do to change such conditions? 

Ask another member to serve as chairman. 
Suggest that he do some reading from the books 
and pamphlets listed on pages 14 and 22. 

To begin: See that the panelists and the chair- 
man are seated at the front of the room facing 
the class. Begin by referring to the first five or 
six paragraphs of today’s lesson in Adult Student. 
Introduce the three main questions the panel will 
consider, and turn the class over to the chairman. 

How to proceed: The panelists should take up 
each question in turn. Here are some suggested 
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I. Causes: What is the relationship between 
blighted areas and people who live on skid row? 
How does society’s comparative indifference to 
these people sharpen the problem? What are the 
elements in our culture (including advertising) 
which make alcohol appear attractive and socially 
acceptable? To what extent is our high automobile 
accident rate caused by drinking drivers? 

II. Results: How is an entire community af- 
fected by skid row? How far will the popular no- 
tion of associating drinking with “gracious living” 
be likely to grow in the years ahead? What does 
the future hold by way of still greater increases 
in the traffic accident rate if the drinking driver is 
not further restricted? 

III. Solutions: What can this church do to reha- 
bilitate the man or woman now in skid row? How 
can we help the problem drinker find a meaning- 
ful faith that will become a bulwark against the 
forces that push him to compulsive drinking? 
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What can we do individually to help strengthen 
law enforcement against drinking drivers? 

In closing: Arrange for a few minutes at the 
close of the panel discussion in which to call at- 
tention to the appalling waste, both human and 
economic, resulting from the use of alcohol. Dis- 
cuss briefly some of the church-related programs 
of rehabilitation now in operation. Ask the 
group to consider the church’s spiritual integrity 
regarding taking positive action to meet and solve 
the problems discussed in this series. If time per- 
mits, ask the class several of the pertinent, 
thought-provoking questions suggested by 
Clinebell and Burgess. 

Looking ahead: Ask the class, in reading next 
week’s material, to examine conscientiously the 
idea of prevention through personal influence. 
Suggest that the class members reflect on their 
own personal positions regarding drinking as a 
social custom. 


Prevention of Alcohol Problems 
(World Service Sunday* ) 
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By ROGER BURGESS 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is one of the most important sessions of 
all because it brings the problem down to personal 
issues and to the development of personal in- 
fluence. 

In addition to the material in Adult Student, see 
pages 14 and 22 for some basic resources. 

You will also want to be familiar with Para- 
graphs 2020 and 2022 of the Discipline of The 
Methodist Church which state the official posi- 
tion of our church on the question of drinking. 

Because questions of biblical interpretation may 
arise, the booklet Does the Bible Encourage the 
Use of Wine? by Rollin H. Walker (50 cents) 
would also be helpful. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Prevention through personal influence 
II. Preventing alcoholism 





* Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
promptly. 
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III. Control through legislation 
IV. Prevention through education 


To BEGIN 


By this time the group should be well ac- 
quainted with the differences of opinion which 
exist on this subject. They should be used to dis- 
cussing controversial issues without too much fear 
and uneasiness. 

You will want to indicate that the discussion of 
the day involves prevention through personal in- 
fluence and in other ways. 

It may be well to remind the group that in The 
Methodist Church the decision about social issues 
is left to the individual. The church does, however, 
raise for each of its members the basic Christian 
principles, asking each person to measure his at- 
titudes and practices in the light of Christ’s teach- 
ings. 

Here it might be wise to share with the group 
the statement of The Methodist Church on alcohol 
problems as found in the Discipline of The Meth- 
odist Church, Paragraphs 2020 and 2022. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Prevention through personal influence 


The question of “to drink or not to drink” is dis- 
cussed in Adult Student. 
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Reference has already been made to the Disci- 
pline statement. Here is another statement that 
may be of help: 

A. Methodists believe in abstinence because of 
the heritage of their faith. 

Three relationships are at the heart of the 
Christian faith: 

1. As Christians we believe man has a relation- 
ship to God, can communicate with him, and can 
know his will. 

2. We believe man has a responsibility to him- 
self to be his best and to do his best as God’s man. 

3. We believe man has a responsibility to his 
brother, not only in overt actions, but also in ex- 
ample. 

Anything that cuts into these three relationships 
is subject to serious question by Christians. Any- 
thing that separates man from God, makes man 
less than his best physically or mentally, or erects 
barriers between man and his brother becomes a 
deep moral issue. 

B. Methodists believe in abstinence because of 
the heritage of their church. 

Wesley was concerned about the drunkenness 
of his day. His concern expressed itself in at- 
tacks on the liquor traffic. 

Methodists were among the earliest to form 
temperance societies that at first encouraged 
“moderation” but later came to believe that ab- 
stinence was a wiser way of life and a more 
successful answer to alcohol problems. 

Back in 1836, The Methodist Church established 
an official Committee on Temperance to meet alco- 
hol problems with a program of aid to local 
churches. 

We believe in abstinence because it is a heritage 
of our church. 

C. Methodists believe in abstinence because of 
Bible teachings. 

While there is difference of opinion on the 
specific references of the Bible to drinking, 
churchmen are agreed that there can be no more 
definite condemnation of drunkenness than that 
found in the Bible. 

Methodists base their belief in abstinence not 
on a proof-text selection of biblical passages but 
on the broader, more dynamic interpretation of 
the New Testament message. 

Methodists believe that the broad principles of 
stewardship of life and possessions taught by the 
Bible carry a clear mandate for abstinence, based 
on love for God and fellow man. 

D. Methodists believe in abstinence because 
“te love people, as Jesus Christ taught them to 

e. 

This is no crackpot fanaticism. We are not in- 
terested in forcing our way of life upon others. 

We are concerned about others—alcoholics, 
those maimed in traffic accidents, children who are 
products of broken homes. Our concern leads us 
to seek justice for our brothers, to set a right ex- 
ample for all those who see us, and to avoid the 
































possibility of personal tragedy for the sake of our 
own loved ones. 

Methodists believe in total abstinence because 
of the heritage of their faith, the tradition of their 
church, the teachings of their Bible, and their love 
for all the children of God. 

The group may want to evaluate and discuss this 
statement. If you think wise, it could be mimeo- 
graphed and distributed. 

The matter of prevention through personal in- 
fluence also involves our attitude toward drunk- 
enness. A condemnation of the problem drinker 
accomplishes little except to set up barriers be- 
tween persons. 

We need to take a firm position on the subject 
of drunkenness, as was pointed out. Even in 
a society that frowns on drunkenness there are 
boundless problems of alcohol. But that “frown- 
ing” must not be such as to harm personalities. 
Our attitude must be that of a willingness to help 
those in trouble and a concern for others. 

We also need to consider our attitude toward 
alcoholism. For far too long the church shunned 
the alcoholic, condemning him and his family. 

You may want to make a special point of dis- 
cussing the sickness concept of alcoholism with 
your group, for this is a problem to many. It does 
not, however, remove the fact of sin on the part of 
a person who begins drinking. The important point 
is that the sickness concept helps a great many 
alcoholics who can understand the idea of illness 
to use it, not to excuse their drinking, but as a 
step toward seeking help. 


A great deal of educational material comes from our 
Methodist temperance agency, which is housed in The 
Methodist Building, Washington, D.C. , 
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Many churches have been successful in helping 
alcoholics. In each case there has been developed 
in the church an atmosphere of acceptance of those 
in trouble. One classic example is the Lovers 
Lane Methodist Church in Dallas, Texas. There 
the pastor and a group of laymen have helped 
more than 140 alcoholics to a new life. In that 
church parishioners do not shy away from the al- 
coholic and his family but bring them into the 
fellowship of the church as quickly as possible. 
Often the ministry to the family begins while the 
alcoholic is still drinking. 

The Methodist Church has recognized its re- 
sponsibility for alcoholic rehabilitation and has of- 
ficially urged its people to contribute influence and 
and action to wise rehabilitation programs. 


II. Preventing alcoholism 


No one is actually sure what combination of 
factors goes into making an alcoholic, but there 
are enough signs available to make certain pre- 
ventive steps become reasonable. 

One of the first steps recommended is the de- 
velopment of good education about alcoholism so 
that persons who have problems can recognize 
them more quickly. 

The leaflet Who, Me? ($1.25 per 100) outlines 
certain early signs of alcoholism. Distribution of 
this leaflet and other educational material certain- 
ly will help in a prevention program. 

The development of a strong, healthy, and re- 
ligiously oriented personality can perhaps be the 
most successful prevention. Here the church has 
a unique opportunity, for it can offer something 
better than the “glass crutch” of alcohol. 

Through its educational program the church 
can inform its members about the dangers of 
alcohol use and about the positive contributions 
the Christian faith can make in the solution of 
personal problems. 

Here the group might outline or discuss possi- 
bilities for further alcohol education in the church 
school. You might mention the church-wide mis- 
sion study for 1960-61. This study will be spon- 
sored by the local-church commission on mis- 
sions, in co-operation with the commissions on 
Christian social concerns, education, and evange- 
lism. The topic is “Alcohol and Christian Respon- 
sibility,” using a text titled Stumbling Block, by 
Douglas Jackson. More information about this 
study is available from the General Board of 
Missions, Woman’s Society of Christian Service, 
or the pastor. 

Why a mission study on alcohol? Bishop Arthur 
J. Moore was asked that question. Here is what 
he said: 

“No honest and intelligent person can deny that 
throughout these United States of America we are 
face to face with a beverage-alcohol problem of 
incredible magnitude. 

“Here is an issue with which Methodists have 
been concerned from the beginning. 
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“Sobriety, abstinence from intoxicants, and a 
sense of concern for broken hearts and broken 
homes and broken lives are still marks of a dedi- 
cated Methodist. 

“This problem of alcohol is a world problem. 
In many lands, as in our own, many of those to 
whom the gospel comes as a liberating and life- 
changing message are among those who suffer 
directly or indirectly from the effects of the use 
and sale of alcoholic beverages. The problem has 
a crucial bearing upon all our mission work at 
home and overseas. 

“In the home field, the use and abuse of ip- 
toxicating beverages contributes to every diffi- 
culty we meet. The five million alcoholics across 
the land constitute in themselves a vast and de- 
manding area of spiritual need. The added millions 
of problem drinkers are a challenge to our moral, 
spiritual, and economic resources, and these mil- 
lions need our understanding and help. 

“It is the considered opinion of many of those 
in places of responsibility for the promotion and 
administration of our missionary program that 
this study is not only in proper place, but that it is 
of basic importance for the whole mission of the 
church. 

“It is hoped that Methodists everywhere will 
find in this excellent and effective approach a 
call ‘to solve with skill and grace the problems of 
intoxicants and to crash this formidable barrier.’ ” 

There are several films listed in Blueprint for 
Rehabilitation that could be used with specific 
groups throughout the church. 

Members of the class might serve on a panel 
to discuss alcoholism and alcohol problems with 
other church organizations. 

Then there is the church’s influence toward ab- 
stinence, one sure way of avoiding alcoholism. 
As the church encourages persons to make a 
Christian commitment to abstinence as a step to 
Christian living, it is helping to prevent the 
further spread of alcoholism. Commitment Day, 
the first Sunday in December, is an opportunity 
for the class to sponsor this observance as a 
church-wide project. 

As the church encourages reasonable controls 
on distribution and sale of alcoholic beverages, 
and especially on alcohol advertising, it is reduc- 
ing the odds that persons will choose alcohol as 
a crutch. 


III. Control through legislation 


In this section on legislative control the ques- 
tion of prohibition is bound to come up. 

You will be wise as a teacher not to let the 
discussion bog down on the pros and cons of 
national prohibition. It is best to treat this as a 
fairly dead issue, accepting the fact that few are 
seriously advocating the return of national pro- 
hibition as it was once known. 

But it is a fact that much stronger controls on 
alcoholic beverages are needed, and in many 
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communities alcoholic beverages are being voted 
out entirely through local-option elections. 

We may come to a time when a form of national 
prohibition may again be developed. But prohi- 
bition as we once knew it is not now a possibility. 

There are many other constructive legislative 
steps that may be taken, however. In the local 
community there is always a need for better laws 
to regulate the sales of alcoholic beverages, the 
number of outlets, and the kind of persons who 
are allowed to distribute and sell. 

Sales to minors are a real problem, and this can 
be controlled by strict law enforcement. 

On the state level there is a possibility for re- 
striction or elimination of some or all forms of 
advertising. Many states are passing chemical 
test laws with “implied consent” clauses for drink- 
ing drivers. These laws have been very success- 
ful; they make it necessary for a driver to submit 
to a chemical test for drunkenness should he 
become involved in an accident. If he does not 
submit to a chemical test, he then may have his 
driver’s license suspended. 

Establishment of state rehabilitation centers and 
better provision for alcohol education in the 
public schools are other legislative steps that are 
possible on the state level. 

On the national scene there is a possibility for 





Man and the Church in a Changing 
World 


October is the beginning of a three-month 
unit of study in the Adult Fellowship Series, 
“Man and the Church in a Changing World.” 
The course is planned to lead adults to an 
appreciation of the Christain faith as rele- 
vant and significant for all of life’s expe- 
riences. The Social Creed of The Methodist 
Church will be used as a guide in this study. 

The October lesson titles are: 


October 2: For All of Life 

October ‘9: Discrimination 
Places 

October 16: At Home in a Changing World 

October 23: Social Concern Is Our Theolog- 
ical Heritage 

October 30: Christianity Begins at Home 


in the Right 


RESOURCES * 


The Social Creed of The Methodist Church; 
Service Department, 100 Maryland Ave- 
nue, N.E., Washington 2, D.C.; 3 cents 
each, $1.50 per 100 

Christianity and the Social Order, by Wil- 
liam Temple; The Macmillan Company, 
1942; cloth, $2; paper (Penguin Books), 
85 cents. 


* May be ordered from the Cokesbury store serving 
your region. 











further regulation and restriction of advertising, 
particularly on radio and television. 

Legislation giving monetary aid to states that 
will develop sound programs of alcohol education 
is possible. 

A great many people have been working for the 
elimination of sale and serving of alcoholic bev- 
erages on airplanes and for appropriation of funds 
for a nationwide study of the costs of alcoholism. 

There is also the possibility of curtailing the 
liquor fund that is set aside for U. S. embassies 
overseas and of doing a better job of restricting the 
sale of liquor on military bases. 

Authorities are generally agreed that those are 
steps in the right direction. What is sought is a 
reasonable control that is related to the attitudes 
of the public. 

As in all social legislation, alcohol controls can 
come into effect only after a proper educational 
program has made the majority of the people re- 
ceptive. Education for social change is far more 
important than legislation. 


IV. Prevention through education 


There is no question that freedom from alcohol 
problems can come best through a program of 
prevention through education. Legislation alone 
is never the answer. 

You may want to report to the group on the 
program of alcohol education that is going on in 
the local schools. If they have no alcohol educa- 
tion, it will be a good indication of the need for 
further effort on the part of the church. 

Certainly every member of the local Methodist 
church should know the facts about alcohol. We 
have already mentioned the need for education. 

As you deal with this subject, you may wish 
to suggest that a regular program of literature 
distribution be adopted by the church. Perhaps 
the class would be interested in sponsoring the 
series of leaflets available through the “Facts of 
the Month” program. These leaflets give the latest 
information about alcohol problems and can be 
ordered in automatic shipment. For further in- 
formation write Facts of the Month, Service 
Department, The Methodist Building, 100 Mary- 
land Avenue, N.E., Washington 2, D.C. 

Basic principles of education are important in 
dealing with alcohol education. 

If the education is designed to indoctrinate, it 
may turn a great many people away from the 
church’s point of view. 

If, on the other hand, there is an effort to pre- 
sent basic information about alcohol and to relate 
that information to the Christian faith without 
deciding the issue in advance, there is real hope 
for change on the part of many persons. 

The church’s responsibility is clear—it is to 
hold up the high ideal of abstinence and to make 
that point of view as attractive as possible. This 


' involves a confrontation of each member of the 


church with a decision regarding the use of bev- 
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erage alcohol, a decision that he must make 
himself in the light of the facts and of his under- 
standing of God’s will for his life. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. List some reasons why people drink. 

2. If you had to say it in one sentence, how 
would you interpret the Methodist position on 
drinking? 

3. What responsibility does an individual Chris- 
tian have in confronting the alcohol problem is- 
sue? 

4. How can the church best present its point of 
view on drinking problems? 

5. What should be the content of a proper 
program of alcohol education? Relate this ques- 
tion to the public schools and to the church. 

6. What additional alcohol controls need to be 
instituted in our community? 

7. What practical next steps can we take as a 
group to help in the solution of alcohol problems? 


In CLOSING 


As the leader of the group you will want to sum- 
marize the discussion in the four sessions. 

You will want to remind the group that the first 
session dealt with the problems of alcohol gen- 
erally. The second talked through the question of 
alcoholism, one of the distinct problems of al- 
cohol. The third session dealt more deeply with 
some of the social problems of the community 
which relate to alcohol. The fourth session dealt 
with prevention of alcohol problems. 

In conclusion you might want to ask your group 
members to consider the following questions: 

1. Have I made a real attempt to think through 
my- own position on the subject of drinking? 

2. Am I doing what I should do to help solve 
alcohol problems? 

3. What possible influence can I have on others 
who may also be struggling with this problem? 
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By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: Today’s lesson brings us face to face 
with the question of our own personal position 
regarding drinking. We should be “rulthlessly 
honest,” avoiding both exaggeration and over- 
simplification as we examine the issues involved 
in determining the position a Christian should take 
in solving alcohol problems. 

Preparation: A week in advance ask two of the 
better speakers in the class to prepare a debate 
on the question: Resolved, that total abstinence 
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is the best position a Christian can take on the 
alcohol question. 

Ask one speaker to talk in favor of the motion 
for about seven minutes, with a three-minute 
refutation to follow the second speaker’s argu- 
ments. Ask the second speaker to talk against the 
proposition for about ten minutes. 

To begin: Introduce the debaters and the prop- 
osition. Say that, although the church’s official 
position is that of total abstinence, freedom to 
dissent from an official position is a fundamental 
principle in Protestantism. Mention that the de- 
bate is to serve to point up the issues and to 
stimulate discussion. 

How to proceed: The first speaker might begin 
by showing that the one safe position one may 
take is that of abstinence, for the abstainer is not 
likely to influence someone else to drink. The 
speaker might refer to the nine points discussed 
in Adult Student, outlining several of the best 
arguments for leaving alcohol strictly alone. He 
could stress the thought that the dangers inherent 
in drinking are too great to allow a Christian to 
do anything but abstain. 

The second speaker might begin by pointing 
out the fact that there are Christians who do drink 
and who feel that they have successfully avoided 
the potential evils. He could say that it is imma- 
ture drinking, or misuse of alcohol that consti- 
tutes the danger, not the well-controlled modera- 
tion that many people practice. He could say that 
a Christian can be effectively influential by per- 
sonal example by the very fact that he does not 
misuse alcohol. 

In refutation the first speaker could mention 
that even if a person uses alcohol in moderation, 
he is skirting the edge of danger under the guise 
of personal freedom and he may influence an- 
other to try moderation who cannot stop there. 

Following the debate, lead the class in a dis- 
cussion of the issues raised and of the best means 
of preventing problems created by drinking. 

Raise the question of preventive legislation. 
Since the alcoholic-beverage industries maintain 
many paid lobbyists in Washington, what should 
the church do to exert its influence on legislation? 

Ask about the place of education as a preventive 
measure. How can we best instruct our youth and 
adults regarding the basic problems related to 
alcohol? 

In closing: Remind the class that we can meet 
the issues of alcohol only if we are honest in our 
appraisals and that, regardless of our own firm 
convictions, we can solve these problems only if 
we remain co-operative with those who differ 
from us on the. question and if we attempt to 
understand those differences. 

Suggest that each member evalute his own po- 
sition and determine how he can exert his strong- 
est personal influence to correct that which has 
been discussed in this unit. 
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The Leader in Action 








By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. Read 
also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Isaiah 10: 5-34; 14: 24-27. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Today’s lesson, “God’s Hand in History,” is the 
second of four in the unit “God’s Way in History.” 
Your purpose in teaching this lesson will be to 
continue in your efforts to show the members of 
the class how God expresses himself in history. 
More specifically, you will be trying to help them 
realize that God’s purpose in history is never 
ultimately thwarted and that in the end he even 
turns the forces that oppose him to the accom- 
plishment of his will. 

The biblical background for the lesson is pro- 
vided by Isaiah 10: 5-34; 14:24-27, especially 10: 
5-7, 12-15; 14:24-27. J. Philip Hyatt has an ex- 
cellent discussion of the meaning of these verses 
in “Exploring the Bible Text,” The International 
Lesson Annual, 1960, pages 306-7. Additional 
help may be found in The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol- 
ume 5, and in The Abingdon Bible Commentary. 
See also the list of resources on page 32. 

It will also be profitable for you to study the 
treatments of this lesson in Adult Student; Wesley 
Quarterly, Epworth Notes, and The International 
Lesson Annual, 1960. Make notes of the best ideas 
you find in these treatments and use them at 
points where they contribute to the development 
of your own presentation. 





Dr. MassEncaLe is professor of religion and philosophy and 
director of Houghton Memorial Library, Huntingdon Col- 
lege, Montgomery, Alabama. 
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Hobart from Monkmeyer Press 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


Begin your own teaching plan by constructing 
an outline containing the major thoughts you hope 
to get across. The following is suggested for use 
and adaptation as you see fit: 

I. Historical background 

II. When atheistic forces are rampant 
III. Strange reversals of history 
IV. The Lord of history 


To BEGIN 

You might set the stage for this lesson with an 
introductory statement such as the following: 

Christians of today cannot escape the over- 
whelming fact that we are living in the kind of 
world in which the forces of evil multiply at an 
alarming speed and are capable of striking any- 
where and everywhere with devastating power. 
World events, current and ominous, increase our 
anxiety over the future of our civilization. Amid 
such monstrous prospects we must embrace a 
faith adequate for our time, or we are doomed. 
Our lesson for today, based on the writings of 
the prophet Isaiah, gives suggestions that will help 
us face the future with hope and confidence. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Historical background 


Today’s biblical background cemes out of the 
same historical situation as that for last Sunday. 
Review the situation briefly. The forces of Assyria 
under the leadership of Sennacherib are on the 
march. They have laid waste the cities of Judah 
and threaten to destroy Jerusalem. 

Sennacherib’s Annals (preserved on a clay 
prism dated 689 B.c.) say of his exploits, “As for 
Hezekiah the Jew, who did not submit to my yoke, 
forty-six of his strong, walled cities, as well as 
the small cities in their neighborhood, which were 
without number . . . I besieged and took. Two 
hundred thousand one hundred and fifty people, 


. great and small, male and female, horses, mules, 


asses, camels, cattle, and sheep without number, 
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I brought away from them and counted as spoil. 
Himself like a caged bird I shut in Jerusalem his 
royal city.” 


II. When atheistic forces are rampant 


The vivid picture of a great power such as 
Assyria on the march harassing the nations and 
filling the air with bombast is as contemporary 
as today’s newspaper. Whenever atheistic forces 
are rampant, there is no peace. A state of warfare, 
cold or hot, is the inevitable result. What can the 
message of a spokesman for God be under such 
circumstances? Has the situation gotten out of 
God’s control, and are his people doomed to de- 
struction? 

Isaiah’s answer to such questions is to be found 
in the passages emphasized in today’s lesson, 
10: 5-7, 12-15; 14:24-27. Isaiah 10:5-6 deals with 
Assyria. This godless nation has not gotten 
out of God’s control, but Judah has sinned and in 
this instance Assyria serves God’s purpose as an 
instrument through which he voices his indigna- 
tion. Isaiah is saying that God is using Assyria as 
the “rod of [his] anger.” 

Tucker (Wesley Quarterly) protests that 
Isaiah’s view is morally offensive and less than 
Christian. It is declared to be inconsistent with 
God’s character as revealed in Jesus. What do you 
think of this contention? Is it conceivable that 
God used communist Russia to punish the 
Czechoslovakians, the Poles, the Austrians, the 
Hungarians, and other nations that have been 
swept into her orbit of power? Is it conceivable 
that God is using Russia to punish us? 

Perhaps you can help the members of your 
class discover satisfactory answers to these 
questions along lines somewhat as follows: It 
would seem reasonable to assume that God never 
arbitrarily or purposely raises up an Assyria or a 
Russia. However, human nature being what it is 
and the moral low of the universe being what it 
is, it is inevitable that man because of his evil will 
creates conditions that produce dictators and give 
them their power. If you desire to pursue this 
idea further, you will find suggestions in Wesley 





Resources* 


A Survey of the Old Testament, by William 
W. Sloan; Abingdon Press. $3.50 

Everyday Life in Old Testament Times, by 
E. W. Heaton; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.95 

The Prophets, by William G. Chanter; 
Abingdon Press. $1.50 

The Goodly Fellowship of the Prophets, by 
ae Paterson; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Quarterly. Most of Tucker’s treatment of the les- 
son is an amplification of this theme. 

Moreover, it should be pointed out, God does 
not intervene arbitrarily to throttle man’s free- 
dom. He does, however, see to it that adverse cir- 
cumstances are made to contribute to, rather than 
to detract from, his ultimate purposes for man- 
kind. 

Palmer (Adult Student) suggests that God’s 
role in dealing with his people is like that of a 
good parent. A good parent knows that he must 
not remove the stone from the path of his child, 
and he must permit the child to exercise some 
freedom. He knows that his own child and others 
may get hurt, but he also knows that the stones 
and the freedom are essential to his ultimate pur- 
pose, which is to enable the child to achieve 
maturity. Moreover, when suffering does come to 
the child, the parent is very much present in his 
plight, sharing his pain and endeavoring to bring 
good out of evil. 


III. Strange reversals of history 


That God uses Assyria to accomplish his pur- 
poses is not the end of the matter, according to 
Isaiah. Assyria’s role is short-lived. Her own god- 
less arrogance will cause her destruction. This too 
is in the hands of God (Isaiah 10:7, 12-15; 14: 
24-27). 

The Assyrians had grown so strong that they 
had concluded that they could not be conquered. 
There was no superior power. Read aloud Isaiah 
10:13-14 along with Sennacherib’s boasting (see 
“Historical background” above) to illustrate the 
typical arrogance and self-sufficiency of dictators. 

G. G. D. Kilpatrick, in his exposition of Isaiah 
10: 5-34, asks the question, “Who said, ‘I did it 
all with my genius for strategy. I shifted national 
boundaries and remade the map; I plundered their 
treasures; I reduced them to ashes and went 
through them like a mad bull; the wealth of the 
nations I rifled like a bird’s nest; I ransacked the 
world and not a cheep out of them’ ?” 1 

Let the members of the class list the names of 
persons who might have said it. Then conclude 
with the observation made by Kilpatrick, “. . . they 
all said it; for thus does man, when ‘drunk with 
sight of power,’ vaunt himself and defy his 
creator.” 2 

Now read aloud 10:15 and 14:24-25 for God’s 
answer to all dictators and would-be dictators 
and to all who put their confidence in atheistic 
forces. Isaiah 10:15 contains a delightful though 
scathing rebuke of the Assyrian king. Sennacherib 
is represented by four different objects, each of 
which is an instrument in the hands of its user: 
an ax, a saw, a rod, and a staff. Isaiah is declar- 
ing that the king, who thinks he succeeds by his 
own power and thus vaunts himself over God, is 
only a tool in the hand of God. Isaiah 14: 24-25 


1G. G. D. Kilpatrick, The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 5, page 
240. _ Press, 
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predicts Assyria’s downfall in no uncertain terms. 

You may wish to supplement the material for 
this section with appropriate references to treat- 
ments in your church-school periodicals. 

Palmer (Adult Student) observes that “belief in 
divine Providence is supported by knowledge that 
no man or nation can oppose God with impunity. 
Either may strut for a time and flourish mightily; 
but before long, they and all their works are 
brought to naught.” Then he continues a brief 
discussion of this phenomenon. 

Roy L. Smith comments, “Every individual or 
nation that aspires to rule the world for its own 
benefit is doomed. God has passed the sentence of 
death, and whether they are armed with spears 
or hydrogen bombs, their end will be the same 
if they defy God’s purposes.” ® 

A good way to conclude this section is to use 
some observations Harry Emerson Fosdick made 
in his sermon “How Believe in a Good God in a 
World Like This?” 

“Again and again in history,” says Dr. Fosdick, 
“great evils have won great triumphs, only in 
the end to find themselves undone and made fools 
of. Pilate sat in judgment of Jesus, but now Jesus 
sits in judgment on Pilate. Such strange reversals 
are the commonplace of history.” 4 

‘Countless incidents could be cited to illustrate 
this truth so beautifully put in the last stanza of 
the hymn “Once to Every Man and Nation” 
which is taken from “The Present Crisis,” by 
James Russell Lowell. (See The Methodist Hym- 
nal, 263.) 


IV. The Lord of history 


The convictions that God was using Assyria in 
the accomplishment of his purposes and that 
eventually Assyria would fall victim of her own 
arrogant power were but illustrations or instances 
of Isaiah’s total philosophy of history. He had 
implicit faith in the Almighty as the Lord of his- 
tory. Nowhere does this faith find clearer expres- 
sion than in 14: 24-27, especially verse 27: 


For the Lorp of hosts has purposed, 
and who will annul it? 

His hand is stretched out, 
and who will turn it back? 


In the beginning of the lesson we observed that 
in times like these we must embrace a faith ade- 
quate for our times or we are doomed. Faith in 
God as the Lord of history is such a faith. It 
affirms that however much history may be made 
and determined by the accidents of fate or the 
ambitions of men, it is ultimately controlled by 
the purposes of God. Says Kilpatrick, “For a peo- 
ple who have lived through or are living in a 
period in which men or nations are out to rule 


® The International Lesson Annual, 1960, edited by Charles M. 
Laymon; Abingdon Press; pages 308-9. 


*From Riverside Sermons, by Harry Emerson Fosdick; Harper 


and Brothers; page 253. 
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One of the strange reversals of history came about after 
Pilate sat in judgment on Jesus; now Jesus sits in judg- 
ment on Pilate. 


the world, it is a steadying thing to hear the great 
prophet’s conviction that no imperialistic dream, 
no martial might of any world power, can finally 
subdue or enslave a race which God has created 
for freedom.” 5 

Faith in God as the Lord of history is simply 
another way of saying we believe in Providence. 
The doctrine of Providence is one that in recent 
years has gathered much dust and has suffered at 
the hands of its interpreters. We need very much 
to bring it forth, dust it off, and understand its 
meaning and significance for mankind today. The 
doctrine of Providence simply recognizes that 
God, the Creator of the world, is also ever active 
within it with power to direct or overrule events 
with a view to ultimate ends that he foresees and 
wills. It means that human history and nations 
alike are the spheres of God’s activity. 

You will find it profitable here to consult 
Palmer’s treatment of the lesson in Adult Student. 
In the main it is a discussion of divine Providence. 
This is significant for this lesson, which we may 
think of as an endeavor to interpret and support 
the Christian view of history, which is founded 
upon belief in divine Providence. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is your estimate of Tucker’s statement 
(Wesley Quarterly) to the effect that Isaiah’s view 
that God was using Assyria to punish Judah for 
her sins is “morally offensive and much less than 
Christian”? Isaiah does not, says Tucker, “depict 
the God of Jesus.” 

2. What meaning and significance does the 


5 The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 6; page 266. 
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doctrine of Providence have for you? Is it the 
same as predestination? Explain. 


In CLOSING 


Call attention to the fact that next Sunday’s 
lesson will be the last in our study of the message 
of Isaiah. It will have as its high point that magnifi- 
cent fourth verse of the second chapter of Isaiah 
and will provide a fitting climax, though not a 
conclusion, to the unit “God’s Way in History.” 
Urge the members of the class to read Isaiah 2: 
1-4; 9:2-7; 11:1-9 and to study the lesson in the 
students’ periodical. 


pr The Group in Action 





By MARY ALICE DOUTY 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Purpose: This is the second session of a unit 
which began last Sunday. As those who have been 
on vacation come in on this and succeeding Sun- 
days, it will be necessary to catch them up on the 
total scope and purposes of the unit. A class 
recorder may be helpful in doing this. 


The purpose of today’s session is to follow up © 


the questions raised last week with an affirmation 
that God’s hand is in history. 

Preparation: In advance of the session ask four 
persons to share leadership with you. Ask one to 
report on Lincoln’s attitude about God in history, 
as found in The Almost Chosen People, by William 
J. Wolf (Doubleday). Ask another to report on 
four ways in which we can fashion current history 
after the spirit of Jesus, as suggested in Wesley 
Quarterly. Ask a third to report on examples of 
God at work today, as reported in the same quar- 
terly. Ask a fourth to report on Palmer’s five 
reasons for belief in divine Providence, as re- 
ported in Adult Student. 

Choose a good reader and ask him to prepare 
carefully to read Psalms 103. Plan your time 
schedule to allow for the four reports, discussion 
of them, and closing moments of worship. 

Involving the group: Explain to the group the 
plan for today. Ask them to listen to the four 
reports with the following question in mind: 
What do you hear that convinces you or confirms 
your belief that God’s hand is in history? Let the 
question make a silent impression as you write it 
on the board. Suggest that the members keep pa- 
per and pencil handy to record ideas or questions. 

Have the four reports without comment. Follow 
the reports with discussion of the question on the 
board. If your group is large, then use the small- 





group technique, asking them to confer in groups 
of four to six persons. If the group is less than 
twelve, the total group may want to discuss to- 
gether. Remember that using more small groups 
will mean a greater degree of participation. 

The technique: The question for listening. It 
has been found that when we listen to a report 
or a lecture seeking answers to specific questions, 
we hear far more of what the speaker says. 1 

If you are sharing these techniques with your 
group each week, you might suggest that they try 
this one as they listen to the sermon. Use such 
questions as, What is the speaker saying that is 
a new idea to me? What is he saying that I would 
like to raise questions about or don’t agree with? 
What is he saying that I can support out of my 
own experience? Just a little experimentation 
with this listening device will greatly add to your 
profit from sermons and lectures. 

In closing: Close the discussion in time for a 
thoughtful, unhurried reading of Psalms 103. In 
preparation ask the group to span the centuries in 
their minds, getting back to the psalmist and his 
calm assurance that God is the Creator and Ruler 
of all. Ask them to listen to the reading, and then 
to participate, either silently or vocally, in prayers 
expressing their feelings about God in history and 
today. 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


*& “Though we are always being told that happi- 
ness does not consist in getting what we want in 
life, we are seldom told that it may well consist 
in wanting what we have got. If it is true that 
what comes to us in the ordinary run of life is 
God’s will, we have every right to find happiness 
in wanting to enjoy what in fact we have been 
given.” 1 


’ Psalms 3 praises God as being, among many 
other things, the One who lifts up the head of the 
singer in a spiritual sense. 

That God is responsible for the lifting of our 
heads in a physical sense is also true. An incredi- 
ble marvel is involved in the fact that one’s head 
is easily and automatically lifted by the muscles. 

To come into vivid recognition of this provi- 
dential marvel is to be engulfed with awe at the 
way God shelters and leads us without our giving 
even one thought to the matter. 


1 Hubert Van Zeller, The Inner Search. Sheed & Ward, Inc. 
Copyright, 1957. Used by permission. 





Miss Dovuty is assistant professor of Christian education, 
Wesley Seminary, Washington, D.C. 
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Every aspect of life is a reflection of God’s in- 
finite care in shaping us and our world. We are 
surrounded by mysteries and marvels. We our- 
selves are living instances of the wholly incredible 
fruit of providential shelter. God reveals his hand 
in history by so making us that in nearly all in- 
stances our heads are held up for us—without 
our even recognizing how wonderful that is! 


& Leo the Great, one of the most distinguished 
Christian leaders of the fifth century, suggested 
that God was responsible for the rise of the Roman 
Empire. 

Christianity could not have spread over the 
world had there been no vast social seedbed for 
it, he said. Rome was precisely such a vehicle 
for the growth of faith in Christ. Many nations 
having been brought together under one power, 
with boundaries of language and military estab- 
lishments abolished, faith in Christ multiplied. 
Therefore, God needed the Roman Empire for 
his purposes. 

What do you think of this line of reasoning? 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


We are all familiar with the wasting away of 
the body because of serious illness, the ravages 
that disease makes on the human organism. We 
have seen an active, robust child suddenly re- 
duced to pathetic, listless inactivity or a husky 
man transformed into a helpless invalid. It is this 
image that Isaiah has in mind as he talks of the 
“wasting sickness” (10:16) that the Lord sends 
to those who depart from his ways. This graphic 
figure of speech describes the moral deteriora- 
tion that takes place when a person or a nation 
overlooks the necessity of staying related to God. 

Isaiah’s warning is in order in our day, for as 
never before we are tempted to read God’s world 
without reference to God. The reorienting of life 
and thought in our day has culminated in a 
philosophy in which the monotheistic ideal has 
been set aside for a man-centered view of life.1 

However helpful a psychological view of life 
is, it is clear that it may lead the way to the very 
attitude against which Isaiah was speaking. Man 
accountable only to man is caught up in a sickness 
that eats away at the core of his being. 

It is often easier for persons in this scientific age 
to understand human behavior in terms of psy- 





‘Compare Albert Outler, Psychotherapy and the Christian Mes- 
sage; Harper and Brothers, 1954. 


Dr. Lesuie is professor in the Department of Pastoral 





Psychology and Counseling, Pacific School of Religion, 


Berkeley, California. 





History in the Bible 


[One] literary form that has a prominent 
place in the Bible, particularly in the Old 
Testament, is historical writing. . . . God is 
the chief figure in the historical scene. What 
man does and the results that follow must 
include the Divine Being who created life, 
sustains it, and guides its destiny. 

This means that the events that occur not 
only are recorded but also are interpreted. 
“This is what they mean,” cries the biblical 
historian. “This is the lesson they teach, and 
those who read these words should apply 
them to themselves,” he adds. For this 
reason the Bible is not wholly objective in 
its record of past events. There is an issue 
at stake, and the writer cares about the 
outcome. He is a preacher at the same time 
that he ts a historian. He would convert as 
well as inform. We should not conclude that, 
because of this, biblical history is essentially 
untrustworthy. But we should be alerted to 
the writer’s philosophy of events as we read 
his words and not be surprised to discover 
individual emphases in the different histori- 
cal accounts. 

—From The Message of the Bible, by 
Charles M. Laymon; The Graded Press, 
1960; page 29. 











chological dynamics than it is to read it as an 
expression of God’s working. For example, a gen- 
eration ago the call to religious vocation was 
thought of most commonly as a “call from God,” 
whereas today the call is subjected to serious 
investigation fram psychological points of view. It 
may be analyzed in terms of earlier events and 
the expression of unconscious needs. . 

To be sure, a willingness to make conscious 
those factors that we don’t like to face is a 
healthy and welcome change from an inflexible 
compulsion to serve the Lord even when abilities 
and interests raise questions as to the validity of 
the call. But when all of life is read without any 
reference to God, when God is never seen as the 
Lord of history but is relegated to the role of 
powerless onlooker in the drama of life, then 
Isaiah’s warning takes on fresh relevance. 

Our faith has always asserted that God is the 
Lord of history. Isaiah makes explicit that which 
is implicit in the whole biblical message—that the 
affairs of men are ordered by God and that life 
lived without any reference to God leads to sick- 
ness of mind and soul. Indeed, some of the strong- 
est trends in contemporary psychological thinking 
point to man’s need in his littleness to be related 
to a larger order of things in a way that provides 
an adequate context within which his life can be 
understood and an adequate perspective from 
which his affairs can be ordered. 
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Man’s Hope for Peace 


The Leader in Action 





By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. Read also 
“The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Isaiah 2:1-4; 9:2-7; 11: 
1-9. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Although this is not the last of our lessons in the 
unit on “God’s Way in History,” it may prove 
to be the high point or climax because its message 
is one of exultant hope. It treats confidently of the 
ideal in history for which mankind desperately 
longs—the ideal of peace. Two companion passages 


from Isaiah 9: 2-7 and 11:1-9 herald the anointing 


of the ideal leader, 


Of the increase of [whose] government and of 


peace 
there will be no end. 


The memory selection, Isaiah 2:4, expresses con- 
summate faith that because God will have his way 
in history the day will come when men of all 
nations shall live together in faith and righteous- 
ness and brotherhood. 

These passages are so noble and carry with 
them such rich meaning that you will want to 
make a special effort to see what the commen- 
taries have to say about them (The Interpreter’s 
Bible, Volume 5, pages 180-82, 230-34, 247-51; 
The Abingdon Bible Commentary, pages 641, 
644-46). For a treatment of Isaiah 11:1-9 “Ex- 
ploring the Bible Text” (The International Les- 
son Annual, 1960, pages 313-15) is also recom- 
mended. 

Treatments of the lesson in Adult Student, 
Wesley Quarterly, Epworth Notes, and The Inter- 
national Lesson Annual, 1960, should be consulted 
for any suggestions they may have to offer. 

Another excellent resource you will find useful 
in preparing this lesson is the Discipline of The 
Methodist Church, 1956. Note especially the item 
on “War and Peace” from “The Methodist Social 
Creed,” Paragraph 2020 (F); the resolution on 
“World Order and International Peace,” Para- 
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graph 2024; and the Methodist church’s organiza- 
tion for world peace, Paragraphs 1536-44. 

In preparing to teach, it is advisable to have in 
mind the objective or objectives you hope to 
reach. An appropriate aim for this lesson might be 
expressed somewhat as follows: to help the class 
members to understand more fully the conditions 
for attaining within history the ideal of true and 
lasting peace and to strengthen in them the hope 
of its eventual attainment. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Biblical background 

II. The ideal of true and lasting peace 
III. Conditions to be fulfilled 
IV. Eventually; why not now? 


To BEGIN 


Begin by noting that the lesson for today should 
be of particular interest to the class members for 
two very special reasons: (1) the biblical pas- 
sages are among the noblest in the entire Bible, 
and (2) the lesson treats of the immemorial long- 
ings of the human heart for true and lasting peace. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Biblical background 


If Isaiah 11:1-9 and 2:2-4, which includes the 
memory selection, have not already been read 
aloud in class, you will do well to read them for 
their sublimity and their appeal to the hearts of 
all who long for peace. Observe that 11:1-9 has its 
counterpart in 9: 2-7. 

You will want to point out that central in these 
passages is the picture of the coming of an ideal 
leader who will establish justice and peace on 
earth. Isaiah 11:1-9 stresses the origin of the 
leader and the qualities embodied in him (verses 
1-3a), his characteristics as a judge and ruler 
(verses 3b-5) , and the era of peace that he inaugu- 
rates (verses 6-9). 

These verses lead us to ponder the ideal of true 
and lasting peace and the conditions that must be 
fulfilled for its attainment. They also inspire us to 
consider what Christians can do now to further 
the realization of peace and thus co-operate in the 
fulfillment of God’s way in history. 


II. The ideal of true and lasting peace 


Point out that most of the world longs for 
true and lasting peace while living in tension and 
conflict. This longing is itself a faith that is indis- 
pensable for the hope of the world. G. G. D. Kil- 
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patrick, in his exposition of Isaiah 2: 2-5, observes, 
“How desperately our world needs such a faith! 
Without its inspiration and its power to sustain 
our search for a way of peace, we are condemned 
to the dreadful prospect of wars succeeding wars 
until the human race destroys itself.” 1 

What are some characteristics of an era of true 
and lasting peace to which we as Christians can 
look forward with complete confidence? Read the 
descriptions of Isaiah’s vision of such an era in 
Isaiah 2:4; 9:7; and 11:6-9. 

Of Isaiah 2:4 Kilpatrick says, “. . . the prophecy 
of Isaiah about world peace has a supreme and 
crucial relevance. He paints in glowing colors the 
picture of a united world, a true league of nations, 
made one not by treaty but by common faith, and 
no more afraid. This is not mere wishful think- 
ing; it is a projection on the screen of history of 
life lived in keeping with the will of God for his 
children.” 2 

Isaiah 11: 3-5 describes a social order that makes 
for peace and contentment because justice rules, 
and 11:6-9 contains an idyllic picture in which 
the ancient enmity between man and beast has 
been removed. Can our idea of utopia include 
these, or must our materialistic age dismiss them 
as mere sentimentality? How would you describe 
the ideal state of true and lasting peace? 


III. Conditions to be fulfilled 


What are some conditions that must be fulfilled 
if we are to attain the ideal of true and lasting 
peace? A few suggestions are made here. Perhaps 
you or the members of the class can think of 
others. 

First and foremost is a condition recognized by 
Isaiah (especially in 2:2-4)—the supremacy of 
faith in God. “The pre-eminence of religion,” says 
Kilpatrick, “is the key to all that follows [i.e. 
Isaiah’s vision of peace]. It is because the sover- 
eignty of God is acknowledged, and men no 
longer pay lip service to it, but are prepared to 
organize life in keeping with it, that the whole 
face of the world is changed.” 3 

Acknowledgement of the sovereignty of God 
is made clear in The Methodist Church’s stand on 
“World Order and International Peace” in a reso- 
lution declaring opposition to all materialistic 
ideologies. See the Discipline, 1956, Paragraph 
2024 (5). For further suggestions along this line 
consult “Attainment of Peace Requires Reliance 
Upon God” (Adult Student) and “Spiritual In- 
sight” (Wesley Quarterly). 

A second condition that must be fulfilled is 
faith in Jesus Christ as the Son of God and the 
Prince of Peace. In Isaiah 11:1-5 and its counter- 
part, 9:6-7, the coming of peace is identified with 
the coming of the ideal ruler or the Messiah. The 
Spirit of the Lord, divine power and energy, will 


- 1 The Interpreters Bible, Volume 5; Abingdon Press; pages 180- 


2 Ibid., page 181. 
8 Ibid. 








United Nations 


The United Nations was formed to promote peace among 
nations on earth. 


rest upon him. His endowments will include wis- 
dom and understanding, counsel and might, and 
knowledge and the fear of the Lord. His judg- 
ments will be equitable and righteous, and he will 
have a special concern for the poor and the meek 
of the earth. 

For Christians both Isaiah 11:1-5 and 9:6-7 are 
inescapably bound up with faith in Jesus Christ 
as the Son of God and the Prince of Peace. “.. . all 
that Isaiah proclaimed about the coming Messiah,” 
says Kilpatrick, “has been fulfilled in the person 
and mission of our Lord, and for two thousand 
years the Christian church has taken up and sung 
in thanksgiving the good news from God: ‘Unto us 
a child is born, unto us a son is given,’ Jesus 
Christ, the Prince of Peace, the ‘unspeakable 
gift.’ 4 

A third condition to be fulfilled is that the Chris- 
tian Church and Christian people everywhere 
must take the leadership in creating attitudes of 
good will and in promoting peace. For the respon- 
sibility and role of the Christian Church and of 
Christian people in fulfilling the conditions of 
peace, refer to Paragraphs 2020(F) and 2024 of 
the Discipline, 1956. 

Christian statesmen must come to recognize that 
the endowments and qualities of leadership neces- 
sary for the ideal ruler are the ones they should 
endeavor to exemplify. “Give us these,” says Kil- 
patrick, speaking ‘specifically of justice and 
righteousness, “in personal life, in the social order, 
and in international relationships, and the atomic 
bomb, the hydrogen bomb, and all the instruments 
of death will be remembered as creations of a bar- 
baric age.” 5 





4 Ibid., page 234. 
5 Ibid. 











Speaking of wisdom and understanding, coun- 
sel and might, and knowledge and fear of the 
Lord, Kilpatrick comments, “It is significant that 
the princely figures of our race, the statesmen and 
judges who have been accounted great by men, 
have all approximated in some measure to Isaiah’s 
conception of the ideal ruler. If the electorate of 
the nations would demand of those who seek office 
intellectual power, moral force with practical 
sagacity, and religious faith, we should be better 
governed. For mark what follows when such char- 
acter is at the nation’s head.” * Then he cites Isaiah 
11:3-5 as a picture of a perfect, just, and equitable 
government. 

Finally, a condition that must be fulfilled is a 
will to true and lasting peace. Hope itself is not 
enough. There must be also such a determination 
to have peace that it causes us to transform our 
ideal into a reality. It must be strong enough to 


make us willing to pay the price for peace, to 
fulfill the conditions. 


IV. Eventually; why not now? 


There will come a time when we shall have true 
and lasting peace. There will come a time when 
the conditions will be fulfilled. This we confident- 
ly believe, for it is God’s way in history. History 
itself supports such a belief, as Palmer so ably 
describes in Adult Student. The question, there- 
fore, is, “Eventually; why not now?” This ques- 
tion is made the more urgent as we contemplate 
the dire consequences of modern warfare. Some 
of these consequences are portrayed by Palmer. 

What can we do now to promote the cause of 
peace and avert disaster? You will find help for 
developing this discussion from many resources. 
Tucker (Wesley Quarterly) suggests honesty in 
business and government, moral convictions, spir- 
itual discernment, and education for peace. 

Palmer urges that we insist that something be 
done to establish enduring peace. We can say that 
if men would save their skins, they must first 
give God a chance to save their souls. We can en- 
courage peace forums and educational programs 
that make for improved international understand- 
ing. We can support the World Service enterprise 
as it seeks to serve human need and thus eliminate 
causes of war. We can work for the election of 
capable peace-minded leaders. We can cultivate 
the simple and fundamental spiritual resources 
available through prayer, use of the Bible, and 
meditation. 

The Discipline, 1956, also contains a number of 
suggestions (Paragraphs 2020 [F] and 2024). 
Among other things it recommends full and hearty 
support of the United Nations and other interna- 
tional organizations that labor constructively for 
peace. It also contends that the “necessity for uni- 
versal disarmament is urgently apparent,” and 
then it lists several arguments in support of this 
contention. 


® Ibid., page 249. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Since faith in the supremacy of God and in 
Jesus Christ as Son of God and Prince of Peace 
are such essential conditions for true and lasting 
peace, what should be our policy in dealing with a 
godless nation such as Russia? 

2. How would you evaluate the condition of the 
world today insofar as peace is concerned in com- 
parison with other periods in history? 


In CLOSING 


Call attention to the lesson for next Sunday, 
based on Micah 3. Note that the topic will be 
“False Leadership Brings Ruin.” The Book of 
Micah is very short. It would be quite proper, 
therefore, to suggest that the members of the 
class read the entire book, but especially chapter 
3. 


fp The Group in Action 





By MARY ALICE DOUTY 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Purpose: This is a third session in the unit that 
attempts to bring religion and life into focus. 
Questions have been raised about international 
problems and about evidences of God’s action in 
history. 

Today we raise the question, What is the hope 
for peace? Or, Is peace possible? We are attempt- 
ing to bring Christian adults together in a discus- 
sion of questions that are relevant to our world. 
We are trying to overcome the apathy that says, 
“Me? I can’t do anything about it.” So the ques- 
tion for today asks, What is our personal responsi- 
bility for working with God toward the solution 
of current problems? 

Preparation: Enlist the aid of four class mem- 
bers, preferably of different viewpoints, to be on 
a panel discussing the question: On what do you 
base your belief that peace is or is not possible? 
In preparation ask these four to read the lesson 
periodical, make use of any other resource ma- 
terials, and discuss the question with anyone they 
wish to ahead of time. 

Ask each to take four or five minutes in pre- 
senting his views. Put the question on your paper 
board or blackboard before class. Also post any 
headlines from the week’s papers which seem per- 
tinent. 

Give advance notice to the class, either on the 
previous Sunday or by phone or card, of the panel 
subject and the participants. Urge the class mem- 
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bers to read the lesson in advance and to think 
about the question. 

Involving the group: Introduce the panel dis- 
cussion by saying that we are trying to see the 
relevance of religion and the prophet’s message 
for this present day. We are trying to use the 
printed lesson material as a resource to stimulate 
thoughts and provide information. Our discussion 
is not limited to it but springs from it. We are not 
talking about it but trying to learn from it. 

In urging the group to improve the quality of 
their listening, point toward their participation 
following the panel presentation. Indicate quick- 
ly a division of the group into four subgroups. At 
the close of the panel each group will be asked to 
formulate one or more questions for one of the 
speakers, group 1 interrogating speaker 1, second 
group the second speaker, and so forth. The ques- 
tion for speaker 1 may stem from something that 
speaker 2 says, but group 1 should concentrate on 
the point of view of speaker 1 and raise questions 
of him. 

Introduce all four panel members and ask them 
to speak without further comment. When they 
have finished, give the groups two or three 
minutes in which to agree on one or two questions. 
Then call on the groups in order for one ques- 
tion, going around a second time if time permits. 
If time is limited, warn the speakers and make 
sure that each gets at least one question. 

The technique: Questions to enrich listening 
and to stimulate response. This is a further use of 
the technique presented last week. 

In closing: You may hope to lead the group in 
a closing moment of meditation affirming our per- 
sonal responsibility. The third stanza of “God of 
Grace and God of Glory” (The Methodist Hym- 
nal, 279) may be a good reading for closing. 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


Inspired by the Holy Spirit, Zechariah gave an 
ecstatic prophecy of the new day symbolized by 
the coming of John. In his poem the priest quoted 
from Isaiah 9:2, stressing the fact that the day 
of the Lord will “guide our feet into the way of 
peace” (Luke 1:79). 

We cannot win peace—or hack it out or engi- 
neer it or fashion it from raw materials already at 
hand. Peace is a fruit of an abiding relationship 
that includes God as our guide. Just where this 
way will take us, no man can know. It may be 


filled with tension and struggle, very far from 


“peaceful” in the sense of a state of ease. 








’ In the Second Letter to the Corinthians, Paul 
employs a characteristic salutation: “Grace to you 
and peace...” (1:2). 

Such a greeting, including a hope for peace, is 
hardly accidental in its form. Here it is not un- 
adulterated peace that is involved but peace that 
grows out of conscious entrance into a state of 
spiritual grace. 

We often seek peace for its own sake. We at- 
tempt to carve out chunks of raw peace and hold 
them aloft as prizes—much as miners seized upon 
nuggets during the gold rush. 

But peace does not occur pure in nature. It is a 
compound, not an element. Seeking for peace 
without the accompanying spiritual ingredients of 
the compound is futile. 


’& Jesus was quite explicit in telling us that the 
kind of peace he confers is of a special nature. 
“Peace I leave with you; my peace I give to you; 
not as the world gives do I give to you,” he said. 
(John 14: 27.) 

Peace that is found through Jesus is not worldly 
or oriented toward material things. His peace con- 
fers freedom from trouble and freedom from fear 
that is rooted in concern for the material. 

But Jesus’ peace is altogether and unceasingly 
troubling—so far as spiritual things are concerned. 
It is the peace that comes from being possessed 
by a love that aims at the impossible. 


’ One secret of personal peace is to be so con- 
cerned with an absorbing goal that you cease to 
care about other matters. 

An old man in a bus station was oblivious of all 
who stared and giggled as he sat singing from a 
well-worn book of gospel songs. Queried, he said 
he was headed for a singing at Antioch. His joy- 
ous preoccupation with gospel songs gave him 
freedom and peace from the noise and distrac- 
tions of unpleasant surroundings. 





The Counselor 





By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a coun- 
selor as he read the lesson for today. 


The word of hope in Isaiah carries a note of au- 
thenticity because of the context in which it ap- 
pears. Here is no optimism that has turned its 
back on reality; here is, rather, a defiant hope in 
the presence of obvious evil. Here is a faith that 
dares to hope for the “best of things in the worst 
of times.” 

An unfortunate characteristic of our religion 
is that the sense of distance between things as they 
are and things as they should be is missing. The 
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religion of the average American is pretty much 
a religion of satisfied contentment. We are satis- 
fied with life as we find it, and we are content with 
our materially prosperous lot. 

Indeed, one reason that many of us cannot 
understand the mood expressed in much modern 
drama and art and music, not to speak of theology, 
is that we are so thoroughly identified with life as 
we are living it that we do not even sense the 
tension that more sensitive souls feel. Looking at 
our present prosperity, they find it lacking in the 
basic essentials for living in depth. Portraying 
their feelings in music, their productions are full 
of dissident notes and discords. Expressing their 
mood in art, their paintings are portrayals of feel- 
ing in vivid color and symbolic form. Setting forth 
their reactions to life in drama, they deal with 
sordid characters and perverted souls. But at least 
they are sensing the tensions in life in the face of 
which hope has a message. 

One of psychology’s major contributions has 
been its assertion that hope comes best after the 
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worst has been faced. We discover, for example, 
that a counselor assists his counselee most, not by 
pointing to the hope on which the faith rests, but 
rather by first walking with him in the midst of 
his tensions, daring to believe that trouble is 
handled not by evasion but by confrontation. It is 
to the credit of Sigmund Freud that he faced fear- 
lessly the darkest corner of man’s unconscious 
life and dared to bring into the open the innermost 
secrets of the human heart. 

The note of hope in the Christian faith, when 
clearly understood, is always based on a fearless 
confrontation of even the worst in life. The easy 
optimism of much of our contemporary church has 
a false ring because it has not really faced life. 
The typical art found in most of our churches car- 
ries no message because it sounds no depths. 
Only those who have grappled with life, who have 
sensed the inadequacy of their resources, who 
have caught the note of urgency in life’s pilgrim- 
age, can feel the need for the hope that faith in 
God provides. 


False Leadership Brings Ruin 


f——The Leader in Action 





By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for ad- 
ditional suggestions and illustrations. Read also 
“The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Micah 3. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the last lesson in the unit “God’s Way in 
History.” In it a new prophetic personality is in- 
troduced, the prophet Micah. The biblical back- 
ground is provided by the third chapter of the 
book that bears his name. 

Help in reconstructing the biblical background 
can be obtained from several sources, among them 
“Exploring the Bible Text” in The International 
Lesson Annual, 1960, pages 321-23; “The Bible Ex- 
plained” in Wesley Quarterly; The Interpreter’s 
Bible, Volume 6, pages 916-21; and The Abingdon 
Bible Commentary, pages 791, 794-95. 

Before you begin your own teaching plan, you 
will want to study the treatments of this lesson in 
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Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, Epworth Notes, 
and The International Lesson Annual, 1960. 

Also you will want to establish an aim for your 
teaching. In accordance with the theme of the 
lesson you will want to help the members of your 
class realize some grave dangers that result from 
false leadership, especially in times like these 
when a slight mistake can lead to mass destruc- 
tion. However, your purpose need not be an al- 
together negative one. You will want also to high- 
light the qualities that make for good leadership 
and to give some guidance in the selection and 
development of good leaders. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


The following outline is suggested in accordance 
with the objectives cited above. 
I. Biblical background 
II. The necessity of good leadership 
III. Qualities essential in good leaders 
IV. Our responsibilities 


To BEGIN 


Begin by calling attention to the fact that we in 
America are engaged in a great nationwide politi- 
cal campaign. The outcome on election day, 
November 8, will determine not only who will 
head our national government and who will repre- 
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sent us in Congress, but in many states governors 
and other state officials will be elected. As citizens 
we are obligated to do our duty in such a manner 
as to prevent false leadership and to ensure good 
government. 

We must remember, however, that this same 
obligation applies in the selection and exercise of 
leadership in our local communities, in business, 
in labor organizations, in medicine, in education, 
in our civic clubs, in our churches, and in all 
other areas where leadership is required. Then 
point out that today’s lesson is intended to expose 
the dangers of false leadership and to highlight the 
qualities necessary in good leaders. Note that the 
lesson is based on the third chapter of Micah, and 
proceed to a discussion of the biblical background. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Biblical background 


You will need to introduce the prophet Micah. 
Call attention to the fact that he was a younger 
contemporary of Isaiah and that he was the 
spokesman of the rural peasantry of which he was 
a part. Isaiah, on the other hand, was an aristocrat 
and city dweller. 

Micah knew the plight of his poor rural coun- 
trymen from firsthand experience; and when he 
spoke out against the rich who had mercilessly 
oppressed the poor, he spoke as one who himself 
had felt the sting of their oppression. He also con- 
demned the corrupt leaders who were misguiding 
the people. It is this condemnation that provides 
the biblical background for today’s lesson. 

If the third chapter of Micah has not been read 
to the class, it will be a good idea to read 
it. In either case, you will do well to summarize 
the major ideas somewhat as follows: 

The “heads of Jacob” and the rulers of the 
house of Israel, the judges and government of- 
ficials, are compared with beasts and butchers be- 
cause of their oppression of the poor (3:1-3). 
These corrupt leaders are not atheists and inten- 
tionally godless men. They are religious and call 
loudly upon the Lord. But, because of their god- 
less ways, the Lord will not hear them. Even the 
prophets give false leadership. Consequently, they 
will be unable to get any true word from God. 

(3: 4-6a.) 

Micah’s indictment of the false leadership is 
climaxed with charges against the various groups 
who mislead the people—the judges, the officials, 
the priests, and the prophets—because they have 
built up Jerusalem, the capital city, upon violence, 
forced labor, and other crimes. Their confidence in 
the Lord is hypocritical. Because of false leader- 
ship Jerusalem is doomed to destruction (3: 9-12). 
Substitute a few words here and there and you 
have a commentary on our times. 


II. The necessity of good leadership 
In last Sunday’s lesson, Palmer (Adult Student) 


contended that a very convincing argument in — 
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behalf of the urgent necessity of world peace grew 
out of contemplation of the dire consequences of 
atomic warfare. See how convincing his argument 
is along this line. In a similar vein you might con- 
tend that the grave dangers of false leadership 
point up the necessity of good leadership. Then 
you will want to discuss the problem of bad lead- 
ership and its results. Tucker (Wesley Quarter- 
ly), in discussing “Marks of Poor Leadership,” 
observes that “Today, . false leadership 
threatens ruin.” He then takes up the leadership 
that says, “Let us do nothing about it.” He dis- 
cusses leaders who are power-hungry and leaders 
marked by greed. 

What are some grave dangers of false leadership 
on the international scene? in our national, state, 
or local government? in our church? In what way 
does our highly complicated life increase the 
gravity of the dangers of false leadership? 

The importance of good leadership is treated 
rather fully by Palmer. “There is,” he says, “no 
substitute for gifted and inspiring leadership.” The 
truth of his statement, he points out, is illustrated 
in football, in the founding of our country, in 
the Bible, and in every other area of life. 


III. Qualities essential in good leaders 


What qualities are essential in good leaders? 
This question, you will want to note, is made the 
more urgent by today’s complicated world situa- 
tion, because good leadership is so extremely diffi- 
cult. Our answers must be clear and precise. 

“Qualities of good leaders” are very ably dis- 
cussed in Adult Student. The marks of a good 
leader are as follows, says Palmer: (1) “He is a 
compass, not a weathervane.” (2) “He puts the 
common good above personal advantage.” (3) 
“He sets a good example in the practice of 
righteousness.” 
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Discuss these with the members of your class, 
and see if there are others that should be added. 
Should competence, personality, tact, and the like 
be included? Compare Palmer’s list with Tucker’s. 
The measure of good leadership, according to 
Tucker, is religious conviction, a combination of 
true piety and brains, and a love for people. 

Conclude this section with the reminder that we 
need to develop a clear and precise understanding 
of the qualities of good leadership in order that 
we might have a sound basis for distinguishing 
who will and who will not make good leaders. 


IV. Our responsibilities 


We have already recognized one responsibility 
we have—that of developing adequate standards 
for distinguishing between genuine and false 
leaders. The next step is that of developing prac- 
tical procedures for putting good and able men in- 
to positions of responsibility. A few ideas are 
discussed here. You may find that the class mem- 
bers will have other practical suggestions. 

A large portion of Palmer’s treatment is devoted 
to “Our Responsibility” and to a discussion of the 
question: “Why Do We Reject Good Leaders?” 
There are a number of suggestions in these dis- 
cussions that you may want the group to con- 
sider. 

Clair M. Cook, in The Modern Samaritan (a 
handbook on Christian social action available 
from the Service Department, The Methodist 
Building, 100 Maryland Avenue, N.E., Washing- 
ton 2, D.C.; 35 cents), lists a number of things 
Christians can do to bring about good govern- 
ment. The first two are extremely relevant at 
the time this lesson is scheduled to be taught: 
(1) vote and (2) vote intelligently. 

The fact that many persons never vote and 
others vote so seldom means that officials may be 
elected by a minority of 25 per cent. This means, 
on the one hand, that our own political activity 
may carry weight far out of proportion to our 
numbers. On the other hand, it makes possible the 
control of elections by selfish cliques and blocs 
who, due to the apathy of so many voters, carry a 
weight far out of proportion to their numbers. 

The privilege of voting, it should be pointed out, 
carries with it the responsibility of voting intelli- 
gently. Voters should take pains to know the is- 
sues, all the issues and not just one of them, and 
the candidate’s position with respect to them. 
Some members of your group may serve as a fact- 
finding body in an effort to obtain unbiased infor- 
mation. 

Some other suggestions made by Cook are: 
(1) Join a political party, (2) run for office, (3) 
study the issues, and (4) write letters and resolu- 
tions. What do the members of the class think 
about them? 

The last two suggestions above have to do 
with giving guidance to leaders already in office. 
Political leaders are sensitive to voiced public 
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opinion. It should be pointed out here that organ- 
ized partisans for particular interests are well 
aware of this and exploit it to their advantage— 
often to the detriment of good government. Those 
whose concern is for the good of all the people 
need to be equally as zealous, if not more so, in 
making their sentiments known where they will 
do the most good. 

A Department of State pamphlet declares with 
respect to policies and programs in international 
affairs, “At all times your opinion counts—but it 
counts for more if you register it.” (Your Opin- 
ion Counts, Department of State, page 12.) 

You may wish to point out that in order to assist 
individuals and groups in exercising responsible 
citizenship, a pamphlet is prepared periodically 
(for each new Congress) entitled Register Chris- 
tian Opinion.! It gives guidance in the effective 
means of expressing one’s view where it counts 
and contains a listing of congressional party 
leaders, members of the U. S. Senate and the 
House of Representatives, and members of the 
standing committees of both houses of Congress. 

Because of the timeliness of the matter, most of 
the suggestions here have had to do with the selec- 
tion of political leaders. It should be remembered, 
however, that Micah’s invectives against false 
leaders were directed toward religious leaders as 
well. You may prefer, therefore, to concentrate 
your development of this lesson on the selection 
and training of persons for leadership in the vari- 
ous phases of the church’s program. 

What are the qualifications for good stewards, 
Woman’s Society workers, church-school officers, 
workers and teachers in the church school, com- 
mission and committee chairmen, and others? 
What are the best ways of discovering and se- 
lecting them? What guidance is given persons 
placed in such positions of responsibility? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How important is Christian character as a 
qualification for civil leaders? 

2. How can we make office holding more chal- 
lenging to good men? 


In CLOSING 


Call attention to the fact that next Sunday’s les- 
son will conclude the quarter’s study of the “Cen- 
tury of Great Prophets.” “The Sum of True Reli- 
gion,” the topic of the unit, provides a very fitting 
conclusion. It is based on another of the fa- 
mous passages of the Old Testament, Micah 6: 1-8. 
Urge the class members to study this passage care- 
fully along with the treatment of the lesson in 
their church-school periodical. 

A good way to close the lesson will be to use 
the prayer “For the President and Others in Au- 
thority,” The Methodist Hymnal, page 516. 


1 Register Christian Opinion may be ordered from Service Depart- 
ment, 100 Maryland Avenue, N.E., Washington 2, D.C.; 10 cents 
each; $1 for 12. Cash with order. 
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By MARY ALICE DOUTY 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Purpose: Today’s session raises questions about 
leadership, about the perils of false leadership, 
and about our personal responsibility for leader- 
ship. This ties in with the question at the close of 
last week’s lesson: What can I do about it? With- 
out this session the others are likely to be purely 
academic. 

Particular note should be taken of the new con- 
cepts of shared leadership and of the idea that 
leadership is not- achieved by qualities that the 
leader possesses (though these are involved) but 
is conferred upon the leader by the followers. Is 
not the action of every member of the group there- 
fore important as an exercise of his responsibility? 

Preparation: Read New Understandings of 
Leadership, by Murray G. Ross and Charles E. 
Hendry (Association Press, 1957), and encourage 
others in the group to do so too. Ask a good reader 
to prepare to read the third chapter of Micah dra- 
matically to the group. Mark passages in the les- 
sons in both Wesley Quarterly and Adult Student 
that refer to leadership. Mark also the passages 
that refer to the people’s irresponsibility as they 
tolerate corruption. Before the class session put 
on the board the question: What makes a person 
a leader? 

Involving the group: Give a word picture of the 
setting in which Micah addressed a large group, 
including some of the heads and rulers of the 
church and nation. Ask the class to listen to the 
reading of the indictment, trying to feel the re- 
sponse that Micah’s audience must have felt. Call 
on the person selected to read Micah 3. Ask the 
group to listen and then remain in silence for a 
moment or two thinking about leadership. Have 
the reading. 

After a moment or two of silence, ask the group 
to put down on paper any thoughts they have in 
answer to the question on the board. (Writing 
makes thinking more concrete and enables some 
people to share more easily.) 

In the discussion of the question refer to pas- 
sages you have previously marked in the lesson 
periodicals. 

Present, or have someone else present, material 
from Ross and Hendry on new concepts of shared 
leadership. Ask the class to point out how this has 
operated in the class and how it may operate in 
the nation. If the group is ready, perhaps they 
can work out a statement concerning personal re- 


sponsibility whenever corruption is tolerated or | 


Civic duties neglected. 








The principle: New understandings of leader- 
ship are growing out of research in the area of 
group dynamics. Any act that helps a group move 
forward is an act of leadership. This may be a 
friendly encouragement, a question for informa- 
tion, a giving of facts, or a suggestion of action. 
Leaders are made leaders by the acquiescence, 
the consent, or the acclaim of people. Every mem- 
ber can perform functions of leadership; and 
every member contributes to the making of 
leaders, good or bad. 

In closing: You might close by leading the group 
in some meditative thinking on the question: 
What functions of leadership have we performed 
and are we performing in our community and na- 
tion? 

The hymn, “Once to Every Man and Nation” 
(The Methodist Hymnal, 263), might be sung as 
a closing hymn or solo or be read aloud. 


p_ From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


On a busy highway one day a warning sign pro- 
claimed: “One Way Traffic Ahead.” Two big 
trucks were being loaded by construction 
workers; all traffic in the eastbound lane was 
halted. 

After a spurt of westbound cars, the flagman 
motioned for that stream to halt. Holding a yellow 
SLOW sign in his left hand, with his right he ges- 
tured for a truck driver to turn from his lane and 
proceed around the obstruction. Obviously ,he 
was very unhappy at the slowness with which 
the big vehicle lumbered into action. 

Drivers to the rear had no difficulty seeing the 
source of the confusion. The other side of the 
SLOW sign was marked STOP. The flagman was 
using it to signal westbound drivers—without 
recognizing that the reverse side was causing east- 
bound drivers to hesitate. 

Any leader who has tools that confuse his fol- 
lowers or who isn’t sure what he wants or who 
issues contradictory signals is likely to foster 
chaos instead of order. 

Every leader is “false” to the degree that he is 
concerned with material success rather than with 
pleasing God. 


& In Luke’s account of the life of our Lord, he is 
made to become a follower after his arrest. “Then 
they seized him and led him away, bringing him 
into the high priest’s house.” (Luke 22:54.) 
Until then, Jesus had led while men had fol- 
lowed. Then men led, and the Savior followed. 
Surely there is more than merely literal signifi- 
cance here. The incident suggests that betrayal 
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and tragedy are ingredients of any situation in 
which men strive forward and expect Jesus to 
follow after them. 

It is not simply in the hours of obvious human 
degradation that this is true. It applies also to oc- 
casions when bodies of men dedicated to Christ 
take such initiative that they launch “bold new 
action” conceived in their own minds and then 
expect the Lord to follow meekly in their foot- 
steps to sustain and bless an enterprise that is 
theirs, not his. 


+ Commenting upon the task of the shepherd— 
and every leader is ideally a shepherd—Chrys- 
ostom said: 

“It is a grave thing, Beloved, a grave thing in- 
deed to have the care of a church; it is a task that 
needs a measure of love and courage as great as 
that of which Christ spoke, so that a man may lay 
down his life for his flock, may never abandon 
them, and may boldly face the wolf.” } 

Challenging as that point of view is, it is inter- 
esting to wonder whether the great preacher faced 
a related question. To have courage, even to be 
willing to die for the flock, is not enough. The 
most vital and difficult of all tasks facing the shep- 
herd-leader is that of increasing his capacity to 
recognize real values. Unless the leader has suffi- 
cient sensitivity to identify the real enemies as 
well as the sham ones, there is no possibility of 
group defense. 


* Jesus employed the shepherd metaphor so fre- 
quently that it is woven into Christian thought 
about leadership. As he put it, the good shepherd 
must always go before his sheep. (See John 
10:4.) 

He who has not been there cannot lead other 
men to safety or a place of promise. 

To really serve God, a shepherd must refuse to 
let anything get in the way of his putting first 
things first. The one pursuit that he cannot by any 
means afford to neglect is simply the continuing 
pursuit of God and his truth. Only as a leader is 
continually discovering can he make public valid 
discoveries. 





1 Chrysostom, in Sunday Sermons of the Great Fathers; M. F. 
Toal, s aacaae Henry Regnery Co.; copyright, 1958. Volume II, 
page > 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


The responsibility of leadership is spelled out 
very clearly by Micah as he says: “Because of you 
. . . Jerusalem shall become a heap of ruins.” 
There is no question about the reason for disaster; 
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the inadequacy of leadership is the most important 
factor. Where leaders lose sight of the goals of jus- 
tice and sell themselves out to the highest bidder, 
disaster is inevitable. 

There is another problem in leadership, how- 
ever, which is likely to be closer to where many of 
us live. Leadership as we know it is likely to fail 
not so much by committing overt acts of evil as by 
failing to accomplish its potential for good. The 
leader is not only responsible for living a moral 
life himself; he is also responsible for helping 
those whom he leads to do the same. 

From the therapeutic world we have gained at 
least one new concept that illuminates the leader- 
ship task. It is increasingly apparent that what 
happens within any group is pretty largely the 
result of the leadership it has enjoyed. The mood 
of a group is pretty largely dependent on the lead- 
ership. Indeed, one able leader describes his per- 
ception of his function in words like this: “I am 
unable to teach you anything, but I can create an 
atmosphere in which you can learn.” 

This concept of leadership is quite different 
from the picture of the leader out in front of the 
group directing every move and determining each 
new goal. It is a concept that focuses attention on 
what happens among the members as well as on 
the task that the members are trying to perform. 
It is a concept that recognizes how tensions among 
members of the group hinder meaningful involve- 
ment in the common task. 

This is not to say, however, that leadership is 
unimportant. Quite the contrary. This point of 
view accentuates the strategic significance of the 
leader, underscoring with Micah that whatever 
happens results from the kind of leadership in- 
volved. 

The focus of the leadership here is not so 
much on the task to be accomplished itself as it is 
on the conditions that make concentration on the 
task difficult. It starts with people as they are 
before it tries to move to the goals set up as the 
eventual destination. Indeed, the realization of 
where people actually are may call for a drastic 
modification of the goals themselves. 

Another way of putting this same thought is to 
say that the leader helps create the mood in which 
the group members are able to think more clearly 
and more critically about themselves and hence 
about their involvement in life. 

Feeling supported by the leader, the group 
members are better able to face the deeper feel- 
ings in their lives, are freer to explore the emo- 
tional cross currents in their make-up, are able to 
be more honest with themselves and with their 
neighbors. Sensing that the leader is available for 
working through feelings toward him, the group 
member finds help in confronting his feelings in 
general. In the new atmosphere of freedom, cre- 
ated largely by the leader, a group member is 
able to concentrate on the group task with re- 
newed enthusiasm. 
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UNIT X: THE SUM OF TRUE RELIGION 
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What Is Real Religion? 


(World Service Sunday*) 


oa——The Leader in Action 








By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for ad- 
ditional suggestions and illustrations. Read also 
“The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Micah 6:1-8. 
PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the last lesson of our quarter’s study of 
the great prophets of the eighth century before 
Christ—Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah. The two 
units in the study to date have led us to discuss 
“God’s Justice and Mercy” and “God’s Way in 
History.” Today’s lesson, in which we attempt to 
discover the nature of true religion, is a very ap- 
propriate summary. 

Begin your preparation by reading the Scrip- 
ture for the lesson, Micah 6:1-8. Then study this 
material carefully with the aid of a good com- 
mentary. The International Lesson Annual, 1960, 
pages 330-36; The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 6, 
pages 936-41, and The Abingdon Bible Commen- 
tary, page 796, contain many helpful sugges- 
tions with respect to the biblical background. 

You will also want to consult the lesson treat- 
ments in your church-school periodicals—Adult 
Student, Wesley Quarterly, and Epworth Notes. 

The aim of this lesson might be phrased some- 
what as follows: to help the members of the class 
see the quarter’s study as a whole and distin- 
guish clearly between real and unreal religion. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 
I. Biblical background 
II. Unreal religion 
III. To do justice 
IV. To love kindness 
V. To walk humbly with God 


To BecIn 


A good way to begin is to call attention to the 
fact that today’s lesson is a summary and a con- 
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clusion of the quarter’s discussions based on the 
lives and messages of the great prophets of the 
eighth century before Christ. Then observe that in 
today’s lesson the justice and righteousness 
preached so forcefully by Amos, the kindness and 
steadfast love urged so persuasively by Hosea, and 
the humility and faith depicted so magnificently 
by Isaiah are brought together in grand sum- 
mary of what God requires of man (Micah 6:8). 


How To PROCEED 
I. Biblical background 


Micah 6:1-8 is cast in the language of the law 
courts. God as plaintiff brings accusation against 
the nation Israel as defendant. The prophet, in the 
role of attorney for God, pleads the Lord’s case 
before the mountains and the hills. 

Read the lesson aloud, keeping in mind the vari- 
ous changes in speakers. In verse 1 the Lord calls 
upon the prophet to speak in his behalf. In verses 
2-5 the prophet as spokesman for God addresses 
the jury and pleads the Lord’s case against Israel. 
Speaking in the first person, he rehearses the his- 
tory of what God has done for Israel and wonders 
why she has not responded with gratitude and 
obedience. Then (verses 6-7) a spokesman for 
Israel makes his reply. In effect he asks, “What 
do you expect of us? burnt offerings? ten thou- 
sands of rivers of oil? the sacrifice of our first- 
born?” 

Verse 8 is one of the greatest passages in the 
entire Bible. Roy L. Smith in The International 
Lesson Annual, 1960, says of it, “Just as [John 
3:16] may be said to incorporate the whole of the 
New Testament gospel, so Micah 6:8 may be said 
to summarize the best of the Old Testament.” The 
Lord expects of men and of nations just three 
things: (1) to do justice, (2) to love kindness, 
and (3) to walk humbly with God. 


II. Unreal religion 


Note that the spokesman for Israel, verses 6-7, 
tries to justify his people’s relationship to God but 
on terms that are not in keeping with God’s na- 
ture. Theirs is an unreal religion based on prac- 
tices designed to appease rather than to please 
God. The form of religion is made a substitute for 
the spirit of religion. 
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Edward L. DuPuy from Monkmeyer 


One can very well imagine that if Micah 6:6-7 
were being written today, it might go somewhat as 
follows: “With what shall I come before the Lord, 
and bow myself before God on high? Shall I come 
before him with thousands of dollars contributed 
to worthwhile causes, with countless hours spent 
in church meetings? Shall I remind him of the 
barbecues, the oyster suppers, and the rummage 
sales we have held for his church? Shall I call at- 
tention to the number of times I have attended 
church (sometimes in the evening), Sunday 
school, prayer meeting, or the meetings of the 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service? Shall I let 
it be known that I have taught a Sunday-school 
class, served on the official board, ushered at 
church almost every morning for the past ten 
years, and visited the sick regularly?” 

Remind the class members that all these things, 
as good as they are, may actually constitute an 
unreal religion. Unless such practices strengthen 
us in our love for God and for our fellow man, 
they are meaningless. When a religious act be- 
= an end in itself, its true significance is nulli- 

ed. 

Tucker (Wesley Quarterly) in his opening para- 
graphs points to three things in particular that 
ruin genuine religion: (1) indifference, (2) ra- 
tionalization or dishonest thinking, and (3) what 
we might call “bandwagon” motivation. 

You might conclude this section on “Unreal Re- 
ligion” with a rather full discussion of the problem 
of bandwagon motivation. When one belongs to 
the church because it is the thing to do, what does 
that do to his religious life? 

You might base your discussion on some ob- 
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servations of Virginia Corwin: “The Church had 
by the fourth century seen the full consequences 
of its own ‘success.’ It included within its ranks 
many who were merely nominal Christians, whose 
lives were not very different from those of their 
neighbors who acknowledged no Christianity. 
It is precisely the situation in which the Church 
of today finds itself. A long process of accom- 
modation has blotted out the distinguishing lines 
between Church and world, both in ethics and 
theology.” 1 

What does it mean to be a nominal Christian? 
Why does religion become less real when being 
a Christian becomes the thing to do? To what 
extent do you and the members of the class agree 
with Professor Corwin’s analysis of the situation 
today? 

The solution of the fourth-century church was 
withdrawal from “the world” and the develop- 
ment of monastic communities. Do you think re- 
ligion can be any more real in such a situation, or 
is monastic religion itself often an escape from 
real religion? Professor Corwin suggests that 
the alternative solution is that of the church 
“ranging itself on the side of active criticism and 
reform of society, openly doing battle with the 
forces of reaction and secularism.” How do your 
class members react to this suggestion? 


III. To do justice 


Palmer (Adult Student) states, “First and fore- 
most, real religion is linked indissolubly with 
righteousness. It walks hand in hand with moral- 
ity, especially that which means justice for our 
brothers.” In developing this theme you will want 
to consider some of the most flagrant denials of 
justice in our time, and you will want to suggest 
some things that can be done in order “to do 
justice.” 

Palmer cites a number of areas in which there 
is a need for justice. Specifically he mentions the 
areas of character assassination as reflected in 
what has come to be called “McCarthyism”; 
genetic damage inflicted by atomic fall-out; the 
ugly forms of racism in our country; the hunger, 
disease, and ignorance in two thirds of our world; 
the decline of chastity, sobriety, and integrity in 
our society; and the breakdown of marriage and 
home life. 

What do you think of this list of injustices? 
How would you amend it? Which of the items 
ought to be stressed most as instances of injustice 
in our time? What should be the role of real re- 
ligion in dealing with such problems? 

Tucker calls to mind the great strides toward 
the elimination of injustice made by some men of 
genuine religion. You may wish to use such il- 
lustrations for concluding this section of your 
treatment of the lesson. 


“IFrom The Vitality of the Christian Tradition, edited by George 


F. Thomas, Harper and Brothers, 1944. 
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IV. To love kindness 


In the spirit of true religion, justice, according 
to Micah, is joined with kindness or mercy. In his 
introduction to the first unit in the quarter, “God’s 
Justice and Mercy,” Charles M. Laymon com- 
mented: “With eyes and hearts thus open to the 
living God, the prophets could see with amazing 
clarity his activity among men. In justice and 
mercy he touched their lives—judging, forgiving, 
and calling them to himself. Because Jehovah was 
just, he was also merciful; and because he was 
merciful, he must remain just, lest his mercy be 
turned into sentimentality. He needed both quali- 
ties to give form and substance to his relations 
with men.” 2 

Note that all of this accords well with Portia’s 
classic defense of Antonio in Shakespeare’s The 
Merchant of Venice, which concludes as follows: 


It [mercy] is an attribute to God himself, 
And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this, 

That in the course of justice none of us 
Should see salvation: we do pray for mercy, 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. 


You can develop this section further by citing 
examples of acts of kindness as evidences of real 
religion. List some opportunities we have every 
day to practice this phase of our religion. 

Conclude this section by noting that the su- 
preme instance of justice seasoned by mercy and 
kindness is at the very heart of the Christian 
faith. The Christian’s justification before God is 
not on the basis of justice or merit. It is on the 
basis of his faith in the grace of God who “so 
loved the world that he gave his only Son, that 
whoever believes in him should not perish but 
have eternal life” (John 3:16). 


V. To walk humbly with God 


You will want to point out that our genera- 
tion finds it difficult to understand the meaning 
of humility. Harry Emerson Fosdick contends that 
to understand the real meaning of humility it is 
better to look in the dictionary for its antonyms 
—arrogance, pride, haughtiness, presumption, in- 
solence, and disdain. Humility is the opposite of 
these. 

No virtue received greater attention at the 
hands of the Master than did humility. It is at the 
very heart of his teachings concerning disciple- 
ship. Jesus obviously was convinced that no one 
could be great who could not be humble. It was 
the meek who would inherit the earth. The Phari- 
sees were denounced because they lacked hu- 





* The International Lesson Annual, 1960, edited by Charles M. 
-reag Abingdon Press. Page 233. 
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mility. See especially the parable of the Pharisee 
and the tax collector (Luke 18:10-14). All 
through his teaching the stress is on teachableness, 
penitence, and graciousness, all of which are signs 
of humility. Finally, the Gospel of John records 
that at the Last Supper Jesus washed the feet of 
his disciples as an act of humility and as an ex- 
ample to his followers. 

Palmer observes that without humility we be- 
come victims of pride—the idolatry that substi- 
tutes the love of self for the love of God and the 
arrogance that breaks down brotherhood. Tucker 
discusses the inevitable truth of Jesus’ saying 
“Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth.” 

In concluding this section you might point out 
that true humility is never a sign of weakness but 
always a sign of strength; it is the result not so 
much of one’s lack of ability or accomplishments 
as of one’s vision of what, in the providence of 
God, is possible. 

Men who are truly great are almost always 
paragons of modesty. It is said of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, for example, “The modesty of Sir Isaac 
Newton, in reference to his great discoveries, was 
not founded on any indifference to the fame which 
they conferred, or upon any erroneous judgment 
of their importance to science. . . . His modesty 
arose from the depth and extent of his knowledge, 
which showed him what a small portion of nature 
he had been able to examine, and how much re- 
mained to be explored in the same field in which 
he had himself labored. In the magnitude of the 
comparison he recognized his own littleness; .. .” 4 

One may say of a humble Christian, “In the 
magnitude of the comparison he recognized his 
own littleness.” Observe that two things are in- 
volved in walking humbly with God: the spirit 
of humility and the experience of fellowship with 
God. Christian meekness does not mean a de- 
basing of oneself. It refers to an attitude toward 
oneself born of a reverence for God and all that 
is good. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What does it mean to do justice, love kind- 
ness, and walk humbly with God in international, 
racial, economic, or family relationships? 

2. What major ideas have you gotten from this 
quarter’s study of the eighth-century prophets? 


In CLOSING 


Note that in the study we are concluding with 
today’s lesson we have emphasized God’s require- 
ments of justice, mercy, and humility. During the 
next quarter the lessons will be concerned with 
great passages of spiritual power in the Bible 
that bolster man in his efforts to live in accordance 
with the will of God. Throughout October and 





4 Ibid., pages 47-48, 
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November the lessons will be based principally 
on the Book of Psalms. Urge the members of the 
class to study Psalms 8 and 104 for next Sunday. 





The Group in Action 








By MARY ALICE DOUTY 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Purpose: This is a summary lesson of the quar- 
ter’s study on the message of the prophets. Our 
purpose has been to explore the meaning of real 
religion in our own lives and in the life of our 
world today. The purpose of this lesson is to pull 
together much that has been said in the preceding 
weeks and to examine it in the light of Micah’s 
great statement of religion. 

Preparation: Ask the group ahead of time to re- 
view the entire quarter and to read this session’s 
lesson before Sunday. Prepare three placards, 
each bearing a part of Micah’s definition: Do 
justice. Love kindness. Walk humbly with your 
God. (These cards will serve as visual aids to you 
and the class in thinking about and learning the 
definition.) Commit Micah 6:8 to memory your- 
self. Put on the board the question: What does it 
mean to be a Christian in today’s world? 

Involving the group: Briefly give the story of 
Micah and his crusade against false religion. Ask 
the group to read silently Micah 6:6-8 in their 
Bibles. Ask them to try to see verse 8 in their 
minds and commit it to memory. Have your three 
placards in evidence. Ask the class to close their 
Bibles and say this verse in unison. Pause for 
silent and spoken prayer, asking God to help us 
work toward this kind of religion. 

Call attention to the question on the board. Ex- 
plain the technique and value of creative writing. 
Raise the question of the real meaning of religion 
to us in our daily lives. Ask the class to work 
in groups of three or four and to write phrases or 
sentences in answers to the question. This writing 
should not be hurried and should take the major 
part of the hour. Allow ten minutes for sharing 
and compiling results, with an additional two or 
three minutes for using the ideas in prayer. 

The technique: Creative writing. Ideas become 
strengthened as we try to put them into words. 
This is not an attempt at perfect wording but at 
expression. Make the phrases or sentences short. 
Be specific in answer to today’s question. Ex- 
amples of what some might say are: Keep in- 
formed about world events. Attend community 
meetings. Express our concerns to God in prayer. 

You can be most helpful by sitting quietly with 
first one group and then another. You may con- 
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tribute if asked but should then move on quickly 
to another group. 

You may want a committee to compile the 
expressions after class and mimeograph copies for 
everybody. It may even be that your class state- 
ment will provide stimulating discussion material 
for other groups in the church. 

In closing: If there is time to put each group’s 
ideas on the board, it may be possible to group 
them under similar areas. Or you may be able to 
do this for yourself with a few brief notes as 
the groups report. Whether grouped or not, after 
the sharing and any discussion there is time 
for, use the ideas as the basis for a prayer litany. 
Ask the group to join in with some such response 
as “God, help us to be Christian today,” after the 
prayerful reading of each two or three ideas. 


p From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* Religion is concerned with the total relation- 
ship between God and the creatures made in God’s 
image. As described in the Bible, that relationship 
involves questions, uncertainties, and struggles. 
From the very beginning man has failed, but he 
has kept his eyes on the goal he cannot reach in 
his own strength. 

It is not until man recognizes his failure, not 
until he discovers his own strength to be inade- 
quate, that there is any motive for him to strive 
for rescue by God. 

God has so made us that the cosmic stage is set 
for ceaseless struggle. It cannot be terminated; 
it cannot be won. We are placed in an environment 
in which we are incapable of achieving the highest 
and best that is open to us. 

Fully aware of our limitations, we must yet 
strive to become through God what we cannot 
become on our own. That is real religion. 


* Francis de Sales records his own spiritual 
odyssey in a classic volume that he calls Introduc- 
tion to the Devout Life (Harper and Brothers). 
Early in the process of analyzing devotion, the 
seventeenth-century seeker for God confesses his 
own belief that the spiritual life does not consist 
in arriving, but in striving. 

“It is true, dear reader,” he admits, “that here 
I wrote of a devout life without being devout my- 
self, Yet it is certainly not without a desire of be- 
coming so, and it is this affection for devotion that 
encourages me to instruct you.” 

Must a person have all the answers concerning 
the nature of real religion in order to teach a 
lesson about it? Or is it more important to want 
the truth than fully to possess it? 
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* Elton Trueblood met Edith Hamilton on an 
ocean voyage. Then ninety-two, the author of 
The Greek Way (Norton) and The Roman Way 
(Norton) was aware that critics considered her 
the best writer of contemporary America. So she 
was not startled when Dr. Trueblood asked the 
secret of her greatness. 

“At seven,” she told him, “my father gave me 
six weeks to master Caesar’s Gallic War. At 
twelve, he had me reading Greek and Latin 
fluently.” 

Perhaps she had special ability, Dr. Trueblood 
suggested. 

Edith Hamilton was emphatic in her denial. “So 
much was demanded of me .. .” she explained. 

God demands more of us than any father, how- 
ever vigorous. If we will let him, God can prod 
and press and demand with such power that we 
are forced into entering a growing experience of 
real religion. 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


Plans drawn by the late Frank Lloyd Wright for 
a new church in Redding, California, introduce a 
startlingly different concept in church architec- 
ture. Instead of the usual lines that draw man’s 
eye from the ground level to the heavens, this 
church pulls one’s sight and one’s thoughts down 
into the ground as if one were entering a great 
cavern. It is the architect’s way of saying that 
when man confronts his God, he is drawn to the 
very foundations of his life. It is an echo of the 
philosopher-theologian Paul Tillich, who refers 
to God as the “ground of all being.” 

This grounding of one’s life in God is a common 
idea in most of the Old Testament. It reaches its 
culmination in ethical insight in Micah’s famous 
definition of real religion: 


. . to do justice, and to love kindness, 
and to walk humbly with your God. 


That is to say that when religion really touches 
aman in the depths of his life it touches all his 
life; it is far more than a matter of personal piety 
or of Sunday worship. Real religion always in- 
volves not only the I facing a Thou but also the 
Tin active contact with the We. 

It is when religion and psychology are combined 
that we begin to see life in its deepest and fullest 
dimensions. Whereas psychology makes its unique 
contribution in the unfolding of the invisible bar- 
riers that tie up the ego on the unconscious levels 
of life, it is religion that gives direction to the 
ego when freed from the barriers that prevent 








Passages of Spiritual Power 


For the October-December quarter the 
lessons in the International Lesson Series 
deal with Old and New Testament passages 
that were chosen because they point the 
way to spiritual power. 

“God’s Greatness and Man’s Worship of 
Him” is the title of Unit I (October). Eight 
Psalms and two New Testament passages are 
used for these lessons. 

The weekly topics are: 


October 2: The Greatness of God 
October 9: The Adoration of God 
October 16: Our Trust Is in God 
October 23: Our Need of God 
October 30: Our Response to God 


RESOURCES * 

The Psalms, by Elmer A. Leslie; Abingdon 
Press, 1949; $5 

The Praises of Israel, by John Paterson; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950; $3.75 

Poetry and Wisdom, by Elmer A. Leslie; 
Abingdon Press, 1945; $1.50 

Adult Bible Course—‘Psalms,” July-Sep- 
tember, 1958, issue; Graded Press; 35 cents 

The Abingdon Bible Commentary; Abingdon 
Press; plain, $8.75; indexed, $10 

The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 4; Abing- 
don Press; $8.75 


* These books may be ordered from the Cokesbury 
store serving your region. 











growth. Whereas psychology clarifies the inter- 
personal tensions that make co-operative living 
difficult, religion provides the goals that make 
possible the surmounting of individual differences 
in the furthering of the common task. 

In a still deeper sense, religion adds a note of 
completeness that psychology can never achieve. 

Whereas psychology seeks to understand all of 
life in terms of the simplest and best understood 
explanations, religion always goes beyond the 
simple to the complex, always moves from that 
which is clearly known to that which is unknown. 

Whereas psychology seeks the most realistic ex- 
planation that is possible, basing its conclusions on 
the evidence obtained through the five senses, re- 
ligion always relies also on the sixth sense. That is, 
religion is never content with even the best man- 
made answers but always seeks to make room for 
intuition, for imagination, for yearning, for striv- 
ing. 

Whereas psychology deals with what is, religion 
always points to what may be. 

In other words, whereas psychology contributes 
handsomely in exploring who we are and how we 
have reached this point, religion adds its unique 
contribution in dealing with why we are here and 


‘with what we may become. 































GAIN THIS YEAR you can take advantage of this opportunity 
to The Adult Workers’ LIVING LIBRARY—twelve recom- 
mended paper-bound books considered outstanding aids to 

; Bible study and interpretation of the Christian faith. 
These volumes were selected by three prominent authorities 
\ in the field of adult education—Richard T. Murray, Director of 
ry Adult Work in the North Texas Conference; Justus E. Olsen, 
Director of Adult Work in the Wisconsin Conference; and Mrs. 
Barbara B. Pittard, Director of Adult Work in the North Georgia 

Conference. 

Each of these 12 books is highly readable and of use to all 
who are responsible for adult leadership in the church school. 
Not only are they useful to teachers, they are also worthy of 
recommendation to your students. 
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